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Jus T A W OR D 


The next issue of The Independent, 
dated the day before Independence Day, 
will have a striking cover devoted to 
a portrait of Major-General Leonard 
Wood, whose timely article on the sub- 
ject of universal military training will 
be the leading feature. 











Two and a half pages of this issue 
are devoted to comments on the union 
of Harper’s Weekly with The Independ- 
ent. It is doubtful whether any other 
equal ‘space contains matter that will 
be read with greater interest. Of course 
it was and is impossible to find space 
for printing all the friendly and com- 
plimentary messages that have come to 
us concerning this historic event. We 
appreciate them all, and hereby thank 
every one who has taken the trouble to 
put on paper the congratulatory words 
which seem to be in the minds of prac- 
tically all the readers of Harper’s 
Weekly,.as well as of The Independent. 








The Independent has been doing some 
rather lively pictorial work of late, in 
honor of its union with Harper’s Week- 
ly—the most distinguished illustrated 
journal in the history of America. The 
photograph of Mr. Hughes and his 
daughter which was reproduced last 
week as a frontispiece was made in 
Washington on Sunday, and forty-eight 
hours later completed copies of The In- 
dependent containing it were in the 
hands of readers—together with a com- 
plete story of the two Chicago conven- 
tions, a cover portrait of the Republi- 
can candidate, a late and striking 
picture of Colonel Roosevelt, and a 
double-page picture of the convention 
in session at the Coliseum. 








This is the third annual Chautauqua 
Number of The Independent—and the 
cover design will be, we feel sure, an in- 
teresting suggestion to all true Chau- 
tauquas of the Round Table conferences 
which represent so much of the Chau- 
tauqua spirit. How many readers of 
The Independent, we wonder, know that 
“King Arthur’s Round Table” is a real 
piece of furniture? It was a dozen years 
ago that the writer saw it, quite by ac- 
cident, hanging on the wall in the Great 


Hall of the Castle at Winchester, Eng- 
land, built by William the Conqueror. 
Tennyson’ s poems had long becn famil- 
iar, but there was in mind no more ex- 
pectation of seeing a Round Table of 
real English oak than of secing the 
father of Hamlet at Elsinore. It is 
worth while to add that the table is 
something like seventeen fect in diam- 
eter, and that its appearance is accu- 
rately given in this reproduction of a 
rare engraving bought in Winchester. 


OUR RECORD ON HUGHES 


From The Independent—Jan. 30, 1908. 

Governor Hughes richly deserves the 
support which his party in New York 
will give him. He has been faithful not 
only to his party, but to all the people 
of his State. An earnest Republican, 
he laid aside his party affiliation when 
he assumed the duties of his high ex- 
ecutive office. Representing all the peo- 
ple who desired good government, he 
believed that if he should do his duty 
he could rely upon them to hold up his 
hands. They will never forget either 
his firm confidence in them or his de- 
votion to their interests. 


From Harper’s Weekly—May 23, 1908. 

The record of Governor Hughes is 
written in existing and working laws, 
not in interviews nor in fruitless agita- 
tion. 


From The Independent—Aug. 6, 1908. 
There should be no question about it. 
In the interest of clean politics and 
good government Governor Hughes 
should be chosen by acclamation. Thru- 
out his term his service has been an 
admirable example of devotion to the 
interests of the people. When menaced 
by defeat he has always called upon the 
people for their support and they have 
given it to him. 
From Harper’s Weekly—Oct. 24, 1908. 
How then should an _ independent 
minded citizen of New York vote this 
year? As we have observed before, 
there seems to be no valid reason why 
a Republican should refuse to support 
Governor Hughes. His administration 
kas been notable for integrity, efficiency 
and resistance of influence by party 
leaders. .. . How any mcmber of his 
party pledged to the maintcnance of 
the Republican theory of government 
of people for their own good can con- 
sistently vote against Hughes passes 
our comprehension. He is the most ex- 
act embodiment of that theory now 
living, surpassing by far in strict inter- 
pretation and rigid determination the 
variable Roosevelt and of course to a 
yet greater degree the tolerant and 
broad-minded Taft. 


From Harper’s Weekly—Nov. 7, 1908. 

Governor Hughes pulled thru and on 
the whole we are not sorry. . . It would 
have been a pity to defeat the most 
notable representative of the best type 
of public servant the country has de- 
veloped in recent years. . . Moreover, 
aside from his deserts as a public offi- 
cial Governor Hughes fairly won his 
election personally. By sheer force of 
ability he became the most notable 
figure in the campaign. 























What Every Voter Should Know 
About the National Issues of 1916 


A Message to The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Readers 


SHOULD not be willing to authorize 
this advertisement, if the financial con- 
sideration were not entirely secondary 
to my earnest desire to contribute in so 

fur as I may to a clearer understanding of 
the vital political issues of 1916 on the part 
of' the great army of intelligent voters who 
read The Independent. I look upon this 
as a real national service. 

I shall here confine myself almost en- 
tirely to what others have said about my 
new book, “The National Issues of 1916, \“ 
in the hope that many of you will be suffi- 
ciently interested to let me send you, with- 
out placing you under any obligation, a 
copy of this 435-page book, handsomely 
bound in cloth, for examination. 

Just mail the coupon. No immediate re- 
mittance is necessary—unless you prefer. 
If you find that the book is what you want 
send me $1.50. If you do not care to keep 
it return it at my expense and you will 
then owe nothing. 

The five divisions of 
sues of 1916" take up in turn The Flag 
and the Nation, Lincoln and Nationality, 
A Tariff Commission, An American Bank- 
ing System, and An American Merchant 
Murine. 

And now, let others describe the scope 
and value of this work as they see it: 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University says: “It deals, with 
clearness and conviction, with those ques- 
tions which now most fully engage the at- 
tention of the American people. Our fel- 
low-citizens will be assisted in voting in- 
telligently by reading it. 

United States Senator Knute Nelson 
says: “Your book will prove a ‘Bible’ and 
a veritable reservoir from which to draw 
facts and arguments in the coming political 
campaign. Every Republican speaker who 
intends to discuss the issues of the cam- 
paign ought to have this book at his side, 
for there is no better store-house from 
which to obtain arguments and facts.” 

Senator W. FE. Borah of Idaho says: “It 
is a splendid, thorough, comprehensive dis- 
cussion of some of the most vital issues of 
the day.” 

Senator W. L. Jones of Washington 
says: “You-are entitled to a vote of thanks 
from the country for the forceful and com- 
prehensive treatment of the issues of vital 
interest to the people of this country. The 
book is a mine of information upon all the 
issues discussed, and your discussion of the 
facts is most interesting and illuminating. 
This work will really be a handbook in 
connection with the coming campaign.” 

Mr. Robert L. McCabe of Ohio says: 
“Your book should be made the leading 
textbook on Americanism and placed in the 
hands of every voter. Not only that but 
if our public men would read and master 
the clearly stated principles of this book 


“The National Is- 
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they would be infinitely better informed 
and better prepared to legislate for the 
nation.’ 


President Alba B. Johnson of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works says: “The book 
contains a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion and many interesting discussions of 
present-day political and economic prob- 
lems. It is well worth being read by every 
American citizen.” 

Professor John W. Wetzel of Yale Uni- 


versity says: “Your first chapter, “The 
Flag and the Nation,’ is a veritable ‘New 


Testament’ for the inspiration and upbuild- 
ing of this Republic. It should be seat- 
tered broadcast over this country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, by the million. In 
fact it should be made a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum in our public schools and 
colleges, and the girls, as well as the boys, 
of the country should be required to com- 
mit it to memory.” 

The New York Sun says: “For all those 
who would look further ahead than next 
election day, for whom all the issues of 
the campaign are not crowded into a par- 
tisan phrase—Anything to beat Wilson— 
or—Anything to re-elect Wilson, who 
would know what the U. S. must do to 
make the most of the opportunities that are 
open to them, this is a book worth while.” 

Philadelphia North American says: 
“This is no mere campaign document—on 
the contrary, much of the contents of Mr. 
Fowler's book relates the patriotic con- 
cerns that are far removed from partisan- 
ship. It is a notable contribution.” 

The Financial Age says: “He has no 
personal fads or fancies to saddle upon the 
public, but from study and reflection sim- 
ply writes down his observation of the nat- 
ural evolution of banking caused by the 
practices of the people, and points out in 
a convincing manner the sound economic 


principles upon which an independent bank- 
ing system capable of serving all the es- 
tablished banks in the country should be 
founded.” 

The Financier says: “Mr. Fowler has 
not only written the American textbook of 
the future, but he has outlined what un- 
doubtedly will be, sooner or later, the real 
system of American banking. His views 
on this question are based on premises as 
sound and certain as the law of gravita- 
tion, and his conclusions hold equally true. 
No man can say that he understands the 
theory of banking until he has read Mr. 
Fowler's book.” 

The Albany Times-Union says: “This 
book is a plain, common-sense interpreta- 
tion of national problems, written for the 
voter. He is admirably qualified to analyze 
our national needs.” 

The Iola Register of Kansas says: “His 
discussion of the merchant marine, the 
turiff, and other great questions which are 
to be conspicuous in the coming campaign, 
is so informing and convincing, it certainly 
is true that every Republican who expects 
to participate in the coming campaign, 
either as a writer or a speaker, should have 
the book, for he will find a mine of ma- 
terial from which to draw, both for facts 
and for arguments, with no danger that his 
facts ever will be questioned, and little fear 
that his arguments ever will be refuted.” 

The Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle says: “We have never seen the prin- 
ciples underlying a bank note currency, and 
its functions, presented with greater lucid- 
ity and with more convincing and compell- 
ing logic. Nor have we ever seen an argu- 
ment on the subject fortified with such a 
wealth of illustrations derived from history 
and experience.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: “An 
especially lucid, vigorous, comprehensive, 
authoritative and convincing review of the 
political situation which ought to be in the 
hands of every voter and particularly of 
every young voter, throughout the land.” 

The Marine Journal says: “To those 
who are seeking for the reason why our 
shipping has disappeared from the sea and 
why it seems so herculean a task to restore 
it, Congressman Fowler’s book will be a 
revelation.” 

The Bankers’ Magazine says: “Not since 
the days of Alexander Hamilton and Al- 
bert Gallatin has there been anything pre- 
sented in the banking and financial litera- 
ture of America, so sound, comprehensive 
and so absolutely overwhelmingly convinc- 
ing as the truths which Mr. Fowler clearly 
and logically sets forth.” . 

The privilege of offering to Independent- 
Harper's Weekly readers for free examina- 
tion my handbook for voters and students 
of present day issues is one that I count 
very highly. As a member of the United 
States House of Representatives for six- 
teen years and Chairman of the Banking 
Currency Committee for eight years I en- 
joyed a rare opportunity to form the 
ground-work for this book and to store up 
material from actual experience, first hand 
study and intimate acquaintance with the 
great National problems which I have en- 
deavored to clarify and illuminaté in “The 
National Issues of 1916.” 


CHARLES N. FOWLER 
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THE MARCHING SOLDIERS 


OR the first time in the history of the nation the 

President of the United States has called out the 
entire National Guard to secure our country’s border 
against invasion. 

In every one of the forty-eight states—and from al- 
most every town—are marching to the appointed ren- 
dezvous our sons, brothers, husbands and fathers. 

They go with devotion to the flag, and all that the flag 
stands for. They go to protect American life and Ameri- 
can honor. They go with enthusiasm, because it is their 
duty to go, and it is for this purpose that they became 
soldiers and swore allegiance to their country. They go 
with serious recognition of the horrors of war—more 
keenly alive in the consciousness of the world than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 

That their going may help to check the international 
tragedy that today seems so nearly inevitable is the 
hope and prayer of all. 

That the men will do their duty, will honor their coun- 
try, will fight if fighting comes, with the courage and 
vigor of their fathers, we all believe and know. 





THE CAMPAIGN IS ON 


HE Democratic convention at St. Louis disclosed a 

perfectly united party. There was not even a rumble 
of discontent at any point of the proceedings. Mr. 
Bryan, who had been looked upon as a severe critic of 
Mr. Wilson on the score of his advocacy of prepared- 
ness, came out whole-heartedly as a supporter of the 
President. The elements which had been most hostile to 
Mr. Wilson at Baltimore four years ago, Tammany in 
New York and the Roger Sullivan machine in Illinois, 
uttered not a syllable of protest at St. Louis. 

In renominating Mr. Wilson the Democratic party not 
only did the inevitable thing, it did the one thing that 
it could have done that holds most promise for the na- 
tion’s future well being. It is a splendid prospect that 
the voters of the United States have before them next 
November—the opportunity to choose between two men 
of such high character as Mr. Wilson and Mr: Hughes, 
and particularly between two men both of whom are 
products not of machine politics.and blind conformity 
to party traditions, but of the reaction against these sin- 
ister tendencies in our political life. There are differ- 
ences between the two men, but they are not divergen- 
cies in fundamental purpose, in honesty of conviction, or 
in personal character. They are rather differences in 
temperament, in type of mind, in method of approach to 
the problems of political life, in intellectual power, and 
in the qualities of leadership. 

No member of either party need feel called upon to 
forsake his party standard because it is not worthily 
borne. No independent voter need be swayed to either 
side in the present contest by any considerations other 
than those of intellectual agreement with the program 
proposed by either leader or preference for the type of 
leadership offered in their respective persons. In casting 
his ballot in November the independent voter—and it is 
largely the independent voter that decides such elections 
as that of this year—will find it a close thing between 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes. 

In the campaign now beginning The Independent will 





carry out its important function of presenting with 
fairness and impartiality both sides in the contest. Its 
performance of this function will not be impaired by the 
fact that it favors the election of Mr. Hughes. Begin- 
ning next week The Independent will set forth, in a 
series of editoriais on the parties, the platforms and the 
personalities of the candidates, the reasons for such ad- 
vocacy. 


OUR DUTY IN MEXICO 


UR relations with Mexico were never more critical. 

Whether we shall have war with that distressful 
country depends on whether some Mexicans want it or 
not. It lies apparently in the hands of General Carranza 
to will war or to decree peace. 

It is not a question of American intervention in Mex- 
ico. It is not the time now to consider what we may ulti- 
mately be forced to do there for the sake of ourselves, 
of the Mexican people and of civilization and good or- 
der in the Western Hemisphere. Our problem now is 
more circumscribed. 

We have sent American troops into Mexico and 
massed American forces » ae the border with a single 
purpose. We propose to protect American territory from 
invasion, to punish those lawless men who have made 
predatory attacks across the border and to insure our 
immunity from attack by clearing up the parts of Mex- 
ico contiguous to our boundary. We intend to use what- 
ever force is necessary to accomplish this purpose effec- 
tively. 

The President has already made use of all the forces 
of the regular army that are available for active service. 
He has now found it necessary to add to those forces 
the National Guard of the United States. He has done 
this not because our purpose has broadened or our in- 
tention become magnified. He has done it because the 
de facto President of Mexico threatens to oppose us in 
our lawful and righteous purpose. 

We would execute our purpose in friendly coépera- 
tion with General Carranza if he will. But if he will not, 
no bluster, or threat or act of his shall deter us from 
the prosecution of our duty. The work we have set out 
to do shall be done, come what may. 

This is not intervention. The United States wants 
neither intervention nor war. It will do everything that 
a nation can honorably do to avert those catastrophies. 
It will meet Carranza and the Mexican people more than 
half way in conference and deliberation and council. 
The American mind is set not upon conquest or even 
aggression, but upon its plain duty. 








THE ROUND TABLE 


S the symbol of Chautauqua we print upon our 

cover in its original colors the Round Table pre- 
served in the castle that William the Conqueror built at 
Winchester. Whether it was painted in the days of Ar- 
thur or Stephen or Henry VIII does not matter to any- 
body but the antiquarian. The rest of us take such relics 
at their real value, that is to say, their legendary value, 
what they mean. Now the Round Table differe 


from other tables in that it is round. It is, 
to use the language of science, acephalous. Here 
a MacGregor may assert that where he sits is 


the head of the table, but anybody else has an 
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equal right to claim the same. According to Layamon’s 
Brut the Knights of Arthur’s court got into a fight one 
Yuletide over which should sit at the head of the table 
and several of them were slain. As a rebuke for such 
table manners King Arthur killed the men-folk of the 
family of the knight who started the row and cut off 
the noses of his women-folk. Then in order to prevent 
similar disputes over precedence in the future—for inci- 
dents like this are quite out of place at a Christmas 
feast and cause unpleasant feelings—King Arthur had 
a table constructed at which there should be no head. 

So Arthur sat henceforth an equal in the circle of his 
knights, primus inter pares, all vowed to high emprize 
and chivalrous devoir; 

In that fair Order of the Table Round 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as models for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 

So ever since the Round Table has stood for demo- 
cratic comradeship in aspiration for the highest con- 
ceivable ideal. It was not by chance that it was chosen 
as the symbol of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. For more than a generation the Chautauqua 
Round Table has met in the Hall in the Grove and in 
other halls and other groves thruout the country. Ad- 
mission to the League of the Round Table is the reward 
of those who follow for five years a persistent course 
of study. The monthly Round Table bulletin serves as a 
telephone central to keep in touch those who sit around 
its vast circumference. 

A circle has neither top nor bottom, beginning nor 
end. It is the emblem of equality and eternity. The 
Chautauqua Circle is a school without a teacher. Some 
schools we know of have more teachers than true learn- 
ers. In Chautauqua all are learners. They set their own 
stints; they keep their own study hours; they maintain 
their own discipline; they pursue their own paths to- 
ward their common goal. Like a knight-errant each 
sallies forth into the land of the unknown in search of 
adventure, pledged to a lifelong quest of the Holy Grail 
of Eternal Truth, that is never to be found but ever to 
be sought. 


EVERYBODY FOR SUFFRAGE BUT THE ANTIS 


HE two great political parties in convention assem- 

bled have declared for woman suffrage. The month 
of June in the year 1916 will stand as one of the 
most important milestones on the road to full democ- 
racy. With the political parties for it, who that counts 
politically can be against it? 

Of course it is not all over yet. We shall not have uni- 
versal suffrage tomorrow or next month or even next 
year. For, alas, the gap between the political platform 
and the statute book is often dishearteningly broad. 
Then, too, each party accompanied its declaration of be- 
lief in woman suffrage with a weasel phrase that sucked 
a lot of the life blood out of it. Both parties would leave 
the matter to each state to decide for itself. Well, a quar- 
ter of the states have already achieved full democracy by 
that road. With the declaration of the two parties in 
favor of the principle to help along, the coming of suf- 
frage, even state by state, should be speeded up. 

What can any good party politician say to the ques- 
tion, “Do you or do you not accept the declaration of 


your national party platform in favor of woman suf- 
frage?” 
Democracy does march. 


JAMES J. HILL: MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 


HEN a great man dies, people forthwith begin 

to look for the secret of his greatness. Sometimes 
they find it; often they overlook it because they are 
biind and call it luck. 

James J. Hill was a great American. His legacy to his 
heirs is in money a certain number of millions of dollars. 
His legacy to the country in which he lived is a vast 
new territory, peopled and made productive; thousands 
of miles of railway projected, built and made profitable; 
the commerce and agriculture of a region the size of an 
old world empire developed and made prosperous; an 
example of enlightened, unselfish citizenship; an in- 
fluence spanning the continent and widening the vision 
of the train man and the office boy as well as the captain 
of industry and the master of commerce. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women are more 
prosperous and more happy because he came. America 
is a greater nation because he saw and conquered. 

What is the secret of it all? Not luck. The really great 
are not great because they are lucky, they are lucky be- 
cause they are great. 

James J. Hill was a master of efficiency. 

Not efficiency in any narrow and niggling sense of 
stop-watch time studies and leak-plugging economies, 
and minute-saving improvements in method. All these 
are good, but they are not good enough. 

Efficiency has been well summed up in an epigram: 
Doing the right thing at the right time in the right way. 
The first requisite to this right doing is vision. If there 
was any one thing that characterized James J. Hill in 
surpassing degree it was this elusive quality. His imagi- 
nation projected itself into the future and laid hold on 
realities that were to be. He dreamed dreams and the 
dreams came true. 

As a youth in Canada a vision came to him. A traveler 
stopping at the Hill homestead tossed the young man as 
he left an American newspaper and called out, “Go 
there, young man. That country needs youngsters of 
your spirit.” The next morning young Hill chopped his 
last tree on the old homestead—the stump still bears the 
rudely cut legend, “The last tree chopped by James J. 
Hill”—and set out for the land of opportunity across 
the border. 

Twelve years later he landed from a Mississippi River 
packet at St. Paul and began to look about—and always 
ahead. After twenty years of a successful business 
career, the vision broke upon him with compelling force 
of the great territory in the Northwest that needed 
only transportation facilities to become an empire of 
agricultural richness. Like most prophets, he was 
laughed at for his dreams. But he was more than 
prophet, and “Hill’s Folly,” as his Great Northern rail- 
way enterprise was called, soon became a great and 
powerful reality. It opened up a new land to settlement 
and development. Through the genius of its creator it 
turned that unpeopled wilderness into a land of fruit- 
ful farms and thriving towns. 

He had not: only the vision to see, but the will to do. 
When his imagination showed him the way to an in- 
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spiring goal, he set out upon it with vigorous energy 
and kept to it with grim persistence. He foresaw not 
what was going to happen anyway, but what ought to 
happen—and then went out and made it happen. 

When no one else could see that there was room for 
a fourth railroad system to the Pacific Coast, he saw it. 
When no one believed that a new road could compete 
with the established lines founded on government land 
grants and aided by government subsidies, he believed 
it, and made his own unconquerable energy and his own 
grim determination take the place of those artificial ad- 
vantages. 

He added to the faith of a clear vision and the energy 
of an indomitable will the knowledge and the intelligence 
of a master mind. He saw what was to be done, he de- 
termined that it should be done, and he knew how it 
must be done. 

There is the triple secret of his success: vision, 
knowledge, will power. There is the triple secret of all 
efficiency: to see, to know, to do. 

The monument to his greatness is a vast territory 
taken from forbidding wilderness and transformed into 
smiling affluence. The inscription upon the monument, 
for those who have eyes to read, is James J. Hill, Master 
of Efficiency. 


OSBORNE VINDICATED 


HE whole American people will rejoice that, under 

its decision last week, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York has left very little of the 
indictment against Thomas Mott Osborne, former war- 
den of Sing Sing Prison. It has reduced it to the simple 
charge of neglect of duty, whatever that may mean. 
Thus the whole legal campaign against the greatest 
prison reformer of modern times collapses. 

Governor Whitman should forthwith restore Mr. Os- 
borne to his post. This is the very least a grateful state 
can do for the man who has demonstrated that the law 
of love still operates on earth—even among the out- 
casts and sinners. 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE 


OW that the conventions have concluded their 
work we can see just where the difference between 
the parties lies. It is “Americanism versus American- 
ism.” With two great parties struggling to stand on the 
same platform the campaign promises to be a hot one. 








- THE DEATH OF FREE TRADE 


NE of the economic results of the war which we 
must recognize whether we like it or not is that 
free trade has been killed or at least postponed to a 
‘future too far to be foreseen. The trade conference of 
the Allied Powers held this month in Paris for the pur- 
pose of shutting German products out of their markets 
after the war means that some sort of a tariff union will 
be established between them. Since England is the leader 
in this movement for protection, the Paris conference 
marks the definite abandonment of free trade by the 
power that originated the doctrine and has clung to it 
longest. 
Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Bonar Law, Colonial Secretary, speaking respectiveiy 
for the Liberal and Unionist members of the Cabinet, 


have announced that the British Government will join 
its Allies in such a movement. The self-governing do- 
minions of the British Empire have long ago repudiated 
the free trade policy of the mother country, and have 
erected tariff walls even against English goods. India 
threatens revolution unless she is allowed to do the same. 

The frankest confession of this change of mind and 
the clearest expression of the reasons for it comes from 
Premier Hughes of Australia, who took part in the 
Paris conference. In an address to the British Imperial 
Chamber of Commerce he said: 

I certainly approach the matter without bias against what 
is called free trade. When fiscalism was a live question in 
Australia I was a free trader of free traders. The “Wealth 
of Nations” was my Bible; Adam Smith was my prophet. 
But it was always disconcerting me to see how blind the 
world has been to the great virtues of free trade. Tried by 
this standard, it would appear that Britain was the only 
country in the world that was in step! : 

But if it were a question of trade only affecting our pock- 
ets, the fiscal question might fairly be left to settle itself. 
But it reaches down into, the very roots of our lives. You 
cannot proceed upon the assumption that the economic pol- 
icy of a nation has no relation to its national welfare. The 
relations between the two are inseparable, intimate, and 
complex. This fact is fundamental; to ignore it is not only 
to invite but to ensure national destruction. For a time the 
trade of a nation that treats trade as if it had no connec- 
tion with national safety may make great strides, as did 


ours, but there comes a day of reckoning to such nations, 
as it has come to us. 


I am no more concerned to deny that a case can be made 
out in favor of allowing trade to flow along what are termed 
its “natural channels” than I am to deny the virtues of the 
Spartan method of producing a virile nation by exposing its 
weaklings to certain death. Much might be said for both, 
but modern sentiment is definitely against the one and the 
inexorable circumstances of the modern world are against 
the other. 

The present and prospective abandonment by Great 
Britain of the policy on which its commercial dominance 
has been built up leaves Holland as the only free trade 
nation in the world. Holland is quite a country when 
the tide is out, but in comparison with others it consti- 
tutes hardly more of an exception than the Freibezirk 
or free port district of Hamburg. 

Up to 1860 it seemed likely that free trade would 
sweep over the world. But the tide has been ebbing ever 
since. In 1861 the Morrill tariff bill was passed as a war 
measure and protection was more firmly entrenched by 
the McKinley bill of 1890 and the Dingley bill of 1897. 
The Wilson bill of 1894 and the Underwood bill of 1913 
made some reduction in the duties, but left the prin- 
ciple of protection essentially unshaken. France had been 
tending toward free trade up to the Franco-Prussian 
war,. but after that turned in the other direction and 
the tariff laws of 1881 and 1892 were planned deliber- 
ately as protective rather than revenue measures. Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland and Spain changed their 
policy during the same period in the same direction. 
The Prussian policy has always been protection, so 
much so that one is tempted to translate Hohenzollern 
as “high tariff.” The German empire grew out of a 
customs union, the Zollverein of 1831, and it must be 
admitted that it has prospered as much commercially 
under protection as its great rival, England, has under 
the opposite policy. 

The war, by increasing the fiscal burdens and by in- 
tensifying the national spirit, will drive in the same 
direction, and we cannot expect any country to stand out 
against it. Free trade is undeniably dead, and whether 
we may hope for a resurrection depends upon the 
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strength of our faith in the coming of the Great Day 


when all artificial barriers between the nations shall 
be removed. 


A FRIENDLY MEXICAN STATE 


NE encouraging feature of the Mexican situation 

is the evidence that Lower California does not share 
the enmity against the United States manifested gener- 
ally in Mexico, but especially in the southern part. 
Colonel Esteban Cantu, Military Governor of the terri- 
tory of Lower California, has declared that in the event 
of war between the United States and Mexico, Lower 
California will remain neutral. He made the same an- 
nouncement when the American troops were landed at 
Vera Cruz. If this neutrality is maintained the city of 
San Diego and the Imperial Valley will be free from the 
danger of an invasion from the peninsula. We trust that 
in the final settlement our government will see to it that 
Lower California does not suffer from its friendly action 
in this crisis. 





CONSTANTINE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


HE Athenians who assembled in mass-meeting last 

week to express their sympathy for the President 
of the United States as a victim like themselves of the 
tyranny of Great Britain alluded to their sovereign as 
Constantine XII. This harks back to 1453, when the elev- 
enth and supposedly the last of the Constantines was 
struck down by a Turkish sword and cried in vain for a 
Christian to cut off his head. The Turks who that day 
battered down the walls of Byzantium with their new 
weapon, the cannon, have held the city ever since, but 
now there are many aspirants for it, the Czar of the 
Russias, the Czar of the Bulgars, and the King of the 
Hellenes among them. The last mentioned, half Dane 
and half Russian and married to a German, has no claim 
to the succession by right of Byzantine descent. The im- 
perial line ran out with Ferdinando Paleologus, who 
found a humble grave in St. John’s churchyard, Bar- 
ibados. 

The people who now live in Greece have perhaps as 
little of the old Greek blood as they show of the old 
Greek spirit, but because they speak Greek and because 
they have named their king Constantine they claim to 
be heirs of the ancient glory of the Greek Empire on the 
Bosporus, That is why they refuse to join with the 
Allies in giving Constantinople to the Czar. Better the 
Turk than the Russian, they think, because the Turk’s 
hand is weakening, but the Russian bear never lets go 
what he gets his claws on. 








THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 
IVE hundred representative American citizens have 
given their signatures positively and definitively sup- 
porting France, Great Britain, Russia and Italy against 
Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria. Herein they 
express, we believe, beyond question, the almost unani- 
mous judgment of the American people. 

Have they a right thus to express themselves? Who 
are these five hundred men? Are they qualified to speak 
the judgment of the people? 

Three-fourths of them are college and university pro- 
fessors. Of all classes of Americans, they are students. 
It is their business to know the conditions of public his- 


tory..They,have the time for study, They ha e docu- 
ments andthe libraries. If there is any- class in the com- 
munity that has the right to form and express a sound 
judgment it is these teachers of economics, ethics and 
history. They represent all our leading colleges and uni- 
versities in all our states. What they say in sharp con- 
demnation of the Teutonic Allies in beginning and con- 
ducting this war is what nine-tenths of their associates 
would say. Thru them intelligent America has spoken to 
the world. They have given their full sympathy to the 
one side and their condemnation of the other. 

And they are not prejudiced. A multitude of them, 
hundreds perhaps, have studied in German universities, 
many more than have attended lectures in Great Britain 
or France. They loved Germany—they have dear mem- 
ories of its universities. Some are of German birth or 
parentage, but they all agree, and with them the country 
agrees, that the course of Germany in this war is 
indefensible. But one criticism has been raised against 
their utterance. One or two congressmen and some others 
have complained to the President that these men have 
violated his instructions to the people urging them to 
maintain strict neutrality. Many of these signers are in- 
structors in state universities supported by the public 
funds, and it is implied that they have no right to take 
sides or express a judgment on matters of public con- 
cern. Then who does have this right? They are qualified, 
and it is their business to teach. Not simply to teach the 
youth, but also to teach the nation. The liberty of speech 
is not forbidden to college teachers. We are not willing to 
understand that the President has undertaken to forbid 
the expression of public or private judgment, and if he 
had been so foolish as to define neutrality as silence 
there would have been every reason to protest against 
his prohibition. 

The judgment of these five hundred leading men is a 
decision of American intelligence, and the decision of 
the world. They have anticipated the verdict of history. 








WHAT WE DID FOR CANADA 


F all Americans were as frank in recognizing inter- 

national debts and as judicious in making interna- 
tional comparisons as the editor of the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, we and our Canadian neighbors would be spared a 
good deal of the bumptious talk that spread-eagle 
“statesmen” sometimes indulge in. He says: 

A peace-at-any-price speaker in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, the other night told the crowd that Canada was 
politically as well off as the United States and that there- 
fore the American Revolution was an, unnecessary war. 
Canadians think they are better off politically than, the 
people of the United States, but, if they are, it is largely 
because of the armed fight for the principle of self-govern- 
ment which the fathers of the republic made. If it had not 
been for the recognition, which that struggle enforced, of 
the folly of such a policy as George III’s, the British Em- 
pire, such as we know it today, would not have come into 
existence. 

John A. Macdonald, the Canadian publicist who is as 
stanchly Liberal as the Edmonton Journal is conserva- 
tive, says that the development of the colonies—Canada 
or Australia—into a nation without a war, and the delib- 
erate establishment and maintenance of self-government 
by the United States, are the outstanding phenomena of 
modern history. The fathers of our nation were pretty 
deeply involved, directly or indirectly, in both these tre- 
mendous achievements. 
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Slathoust Gasol To protect the Ameri- 
Called Out can border from Mex- 
ican raids, the Presi- 
dent has called out practically the en- 
tire state militia. The National Guard 
of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas had 
already been summoned; the new order 
calls troops from the remaining forty- 
four states (Nevada has no organized 
militia). The total paper strength of 
the militia in these states is 125,606; 
about 100,000 troops are called, leaving 
the rest for emergency and recruiting 
service. 

The official summons to the govern- 
ors of the states based the call upon 
“the possibility of further aggression 
upon the territory of the United States, 
and the necessity for the proper protec- 
tion of that frontier.” These forces will 
be used for border patrol duty only, for 
the present, as until the new law pro- 
viding for the “Federalization” of the 
militia goes into effect, on July 1, they 
cannot be sent out of the country ex- 
cept by authority of Congress and 
after they have themselves volunteered. 
But their presence will release for 
General Pershing’s use the regular 
troops, supposed to be about 40,000, 
who are now patrolling the border. 

Seven destroyers and nine other 
small war vessels have been ordered to 
Mexican waters, seven to the east 
coast, probably to Vera Cruz and 


Tampico, and the rest to the west coast. 
This brings the total of American war 
vessels on Mexican duty to twenty-five, 
at Vera 


the battleship “Nebraska,” 
Cruz, being the largest. 
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of raids in the Laredo and Brownsville 
regions, resulting in the crossing of the 
Rio Grande by a third and a fourth 
American force in direct defiance of 
Carranza and of his local commander. 

As we reported two weeks ago, Gen- 
eral Gavira, of the Constitutionalist 
army, conferred with General Pershing 
and agreed to place his troops in such 
a way as to avoid clashes between the 
American and Mexican forces. General 
Trevino, who commands the Carran- 
zista Army of the North, first notified 
General Pershing that Gavira had no 
authority to enter into such an agree- 
ment, and then transmitted Carranza’s 
order to the American general to stay 
where he was or leave Mexico. General 
Gavira was recalled to Mexico City, 
where, according to unconfirmed ru- 
mors, he was executed. 

General Pershing holds a line of 250 
miles with his force of about 10,000 
men. It stretches from Columbus, New 
Mexico, to Namiquipa, with field bases 
at El] Valle and Colonia Dublan, and is 
dependent on motor truck trains, mov- 
ing over miserable roads, for its sup- 
plies. Large stores of food and muni- 
tions have been stored at the field head- 
quarters, Namiquipa, and the field 
bases. 

The Carranza manifesto, if literally 
applied, would prevent the occasional 
excursions which American troops have 
been making to run down bandits. For 
instance, Pedro Lujan, a Villa lieu- 
tenant who was one of the Columbus 
raiders, was captured on the 138th 
at a point thirty-five miles east of 








25,000 or 30,000 troops under his com- 
mand. The American forces hold a 
compact line, however, and a consider- 
able amount of entrenchment has been 
done. 


29s The storm center on 
Raiding Southern 11, Rio Grande has 

Texas been moving steadily 
to the southeast. The Villa raid, which 
precipitated the sending of the punitive 
force, was made at Columbus, New 
Mexico; a second raid harried several 
towns in the “Big Bend” region of 
Texas, then raids were reported from 
the vicinity of Laredo, one a repetition 
of the Columbus incident; and the lat- 
est disorders have roused the country 
about Brownsville, almost at the mouth 
of the river. 

The horse-stealing expedition, near 
Laredo, mentioned last week, proved to 
be of some importance, tho no horses 
were taken over the border, because one 
of the three bandits who were shot 
down by a sheriff’s posse was identified 
as a lieutenant-colonel in the Constitu- 
tionalist army, named Villareal. After 
this additional troops were ordered to 
the border to reinforce General Funs- 
ton’s patrol, 600 from the Engineer 
Corps, from the city of Washington, 
and 1000 from the Coast Artillery, 
mostly from the northern Atlantic 
fortifications. 

More serious forays followed. At two 
o’clock in the morning of June 15 a 
band of about a hundred Mexicans at- 
tacked the camp of the Fourteenth 
Cavalry at San Ignacio, near Larcdo, 
and killed three privates and wounded 
six before they were driven off. Major 
Alonzo Gray crost the river in pursuit, 
but. failed to find the bandits’ trail and 
soon returned to the American side. 
Nine Mexicans were killed in the fight. 
General Alfredo Ricaut sent 1000 
troops from Matamoras to chase the 
bandits. American troops are patrolling 
the border at Laredo and the interna- 
tional bridge has been closed. 
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: War with Mexico Namiquipa. But General Pershing re- 
oe seemed nearer when this plied to General Trevino that he could 


call was issued than at 
any time since the Vera Cruz expedi- 
tion. The threatening situation had two 
phases: Carranza’s peremptory declara- 
tion, made thru General Jacinto Tre- 
vino, that any movement of General 
Pershing’s troops from their present 
position, except to retire from Mexico, 
would be resisted by force; and a series 
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not recognize the Mexican general’s au- 
thority to control the movements of the 
American force, and it is expected that 
the order will be ignored. The Carranza 
forces have been so disposed as to en- 
close the American line roughly in a 
long “V” stretching south from the 
American border to a point below 
Namiquipa, and Trevino is said to have 
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New York American 
THE HARRIED BORDER 
A, The scene of the latest raids and the fourth 
crossing of American troops; B, The “Big Bend” 
country recently raided; C, The Carranza armies 
which threaten Pershing 
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THE BLAZED TRAIL 


ONCE THERE WERE THREE PARTIES, NOW THERE ARE TWO ON ONE PLATFORM 


On June 16 a detachment of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry was fired on 
from the brush by a band of twenty- 
five or thirty Mexican bandits near 
San Benito, west of Brownsville. Gen- 
eral James Parker promptly sent a 
troop of cavalry across the river on the 
trail of this band, and additional troops 
followed. About 400 cavalrymen en- 
countered a force of Mexicans near the 
border and fought a stiff skirmish in 
the dense brush, apparently without 
casualties. 

General Ricaut responded with an ul- 
timatum announcing that he would at- 
tack this force if it was not withdrawn. 
This was in harmony with Carranza’s 
declaration in his note of May 22 that 
the sending of any additional troops 
would be considered an act of invasion 
and would be resisted. Railroad tracks 
on the bridge between Brownsville and 
Matamoras were torn up and the popu- 
lation of Matamoras was armed. 

The American detachment, the third 
squadron of the Third Cavalry, under 
Major Edward Anderson, went two 
miles into Mexico, camped and sent out 
seouting parties. The band of bandits 
having apparently been dispersed, and 
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McCORMICK 
The young Pennsylvanian whom Wilson has 
chosen to manage his campaign in defiance of 
the party leaders 


no further traces of them being found, 
the force returned to the United States 
when General Ricaut had promised that 
he would capture and punish the raid- 
ers. As they were returning, a few 
mounted Mexicans, led by an officer 
partly in Carranzista uniform, at- 
tacked them, and were put to flight 
with two killed. 

The tension in northern Mexico in- 
creases. At Juarez, opposite El Paso, 
volunteers have been called for and are 
training for a possible break with the 
United States. City officers have been 
fired on in El Paso. American consuls 
from Matamoros, Monterey and Saltillo, 
and Piedras Negras have left their 
posts. Mass-meetings and newspaper at- 
tacks on America continue. 

The reply to Carranza’s note was de- 
layed in order to include references to 
the fresh outrages, but it was under- 
stood that it would contain a flat re- 
fusal to withdraw the American troops 
from Mexico, and would accept Car- 
ranza’s alternative and make a clear 
statement of the American position that 
the troops must stay until Carranza 
proved that he could patrol the border 
effectively. 


The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at 
St. Louis was a 
model of unity and harmony. It bub- 
bled with enthusiasm and sparkled with 
hope and confidence. The only task that 
it found at all difficult was to stretch 
out its proceedings over a long enough 
time to enable the city of St. Louis to 
make as much money out of the dele- 
gates and guests as a convention city 
is by common consent entitled to. But 
thru the Fabian tactics of the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, this de- 
sirable end was accomplished and the 
hotelkeepers and other entertainers of 
the city received their full due. 

One other problem was a little per- 
plexing—that of so arranging the pro- 
gram that the candidate for the Presi- 
dency should not be nominated on Fri- 


The Democratic 
Convention 


day. It required a little juggling, but 
the matter was finally arranged, and 
the nomination was made at five min- 
utes before midnight on Thursday 
night. 

Among the interesting features of 
the convention were the spontaneous 
and genuine enthusiasm for Mr. Bryan, 
the impressive silence of Tammany 
Hall and all other normally recalcitrant 
elements, and the fact that one delegate 
spoiled the unanimity of things by vot- 
ing against the candidate of the con- 
vention. . 

Incidentally, Woodrow Wilson, of 
New Jersey, President of the United 
States, was nominated to succeed him- 
self; and Thomas R. Marshall, of In- 
diana, Vice-President of the United 
— was nominated to succeed him- 
self. 


The Democratic The platform adopt- 
Platform ed at St. Louis nat- 
urally indorses the 

administration of Woodrow Wilson, 
and challenged comparison of the 
party’s record, its keeping of pledges 
and its constructive legislation with 
“those of any party at any time.’ It 
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MARSHALL 
Thomas Riley Marshall, Vice-President, renom- 
inated for the same office, with Thomas Marshall 
Sutherland, a namesake 
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ARMORED TRUCKS TO FEED OUR TROOPS IN MEXICO 


Nearly all the trucks which serve as connecting links between all parts of the 250-mile line in 
Mexico and the base at Columbus carry machine guns for protection 


points with pride to the achievements 
of the past three years in reforming 
the tariff, rescuing “our archaic bank- 
ing and currency system” by means of 
the Federal Reserve Act, creating a 
Federal Trade Commission, thru which 
“fair competition in business is now as- 
sured,” lifting “human labor from the 
category of commodities” and securing 
“to the workingman the right of volun- 
tary association for his protection and 
welfare,” improving the postal service, 
and placing it upon a self-supporting 
basis. 

The platform emphasizes the note of 
Americanism and uses strong words of 
criticism of all those whose activities 
are antagonistic to it. It says: 


Whoever, actuated by the purpose to pro- 
mote the interest of a foreign power, in 
disregard to our own country’s welfare, 
or to injure this government in its foreign 
relations, or cripple or destroy its indus- 
tries at home, and whoever by arousing 
prejudices of a racial, religious or other 
nature, creates discord and strife among 
our people so as to obstruct the wholesome 
process of unification, is faithless to the 
trust which the privileges of citizenship re- 
pose in him and is disloyal to his country. 

We, therefore, condemn as subversive of 
this nation’s unity and integrity, and as 
destructive.of its welfare, the activities and 
designs of every group or organization, 
political or otherwise, that has for its ob- 
ject the advancement of the interest of a 
foreign power, whether such object is pro- 
moted by intimidating the government, a 
political party, or representatives of the 
people, or which is calculated and tends to 
divide our people into antagonistic groups, 
and thus to destroy that complete agree- 
ment and solidarity of the people and that 
unity of sentiment and national purpose so 
essential to the perpetuity of the nation 
and its free institutions. 

The platform commits the party on 
the subject of preparedness without be- 
ing specific as to the measure of pre- 
paredness that is necessary. It says: 

We, therefore, favor the maintenance of 
an army fully adequate to the requirements 
of order, of safety, and of the protection 
of the nation’s rights, the fullest develop- 
ment of modern methods of seacoast de- 
fense and the maintenance of an adequate 


reserve of citizens trained to arms and pre- 
pared to safeguard the people and territory 
of the United States against any danger of 
hostile action which may unexpectedly 
arise; and a fixed policy for the continuous 
development of a navy worthy to support 
the great naval traditions of the United 
States, and fully equal to the international 
tasks which the United States hopes and 
expects to take a part in performing. 


The platform repeats, in practically 
identical language, what President Wil- 
son said at the annual meeting of the 
League to Enforce Peace in Washing- 
ton the other day: 

We believe that every people has the 
right to choose the sovereignty under which 
it shall live; that the small states of the 
world have a right to enjoy from other na- 
tions the same respect for their sovereignty 
and for their territorial integrity that great 
and powerful nations expect and insist 
upon, and that the world has a right to be 
free from every disturbance of its peace 
that has its origin in aggression or dis- 
regard of the rights of peoples and nations; 
and we believe that the time has come when 
it is the duty of the United States to join 
with the other nations of the world in any 
feasible association that will effectively 
serve these principles, to maintain inviolate 
the complete security of the highway of the 
seas for the common and unhindered use 
of all nations. 


It reasserts the Monroe doctrine; de- 
clares that our troops must stay in 
Mexico until the repetition of incur- 
sions into the United States by Mexi- 
can bandits is improbable; indorses the 
shipping bill now before Congress; de- 
clares for improved legislation gov- 
erning labor conditions in Federal em- 
ploy; favors the enactment of a Federal 
child labor law; indorses the “purpose 
of ultimate independence for the Phil- 
ippine Islands” expressed in the pre- 
amble of the Philippine bill; and rec- 
ommends the extension of suffrage to 
women by the several states. 

Returning to the subjects arising 
from the Great War, the platform 
makes this utterance: 


We again declare the policy that the 
sacred rights of American citizenship must 


be preserved at home and abroad, and that 
no treaty with any other government shall 
receive the sanction of our government 
which does not expressly recognize the ab- 
solute equality of all our citizens, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or previous nationality, 
and which does not recognize the right of 
expatriation. 

The American Government should pro- 
tect American citizens in their rights, not 
only at home but abroad, and any country 
having a government should be held to 
strict accountability fer any wrongs done 
them, either to person or property. 

At the earliest practical opportunity our 
country should strive earnestly for peace 
among the warring nations of Europe and 
seek to bring about the adoption of the 
fundamental principle of justice and 
humanity, that all men shall enjoy equality 
of right and freedom from discrimination 
in the lands wherein they dwell. 


Railway Men to The possibility of a 
Censen tee nation-wide railway 

strike was brought 
one step nearer last week, when the 
conference of railway men and union 
representatives in New York broke up 
after two weeks’ fruitless effort to ad- 
just the demands of the men and the 
counterproposals of the railways. A 
referendum will now be taken by each 
of the four unions on the question 
whether their representatives shall be 
given the right to call a strike in case 
the railways hold their present position. 
This would not immediately result in a 
strike, but would put the union officials 
in a better tactical position when ne- 
gotiations with the railroads are re- 
opened. The vote will probably take 
about five weeks to poll, and a two- 
thirds vote is necessary before a strike 
can be called. 

The railroad managers, calling at- 
tention to the threefold interest of the 
employees, the railroad owners, and the 
public, suggested to the unions that the 
matter be referred for adjustment 
either to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which should be specially em- 
powered by Congress to fix wages if its 
present authority proved inadequate, or 
to a board of arbitration to be created 
under the Newland: Act. The union 
men deny the right of the Commission 
to fix wages, and refuse to consider ar- 
bitration until they have used the threat 
to strike as a weapon. Union sentiment 
among railway men is strongly against 
arbitration, for they regard the arbi- 
ters as being incapable of making a 
technical award so clear and definite 
that it cannot be misconstrued in ap- 
plication. 

Consequently they insisted on their 
own terms, an eight-hour day and time 
and a half for overtime, in exactly 
the form in which they were submitted. 
The railroads, declaring that they must 
be allowed a voice in the adjustment of 
these terms to existing wage schedules, 
stood pat for several detail provisions, 
of which the most important was that 
double compensation should not be paid 
for the same service or time. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has taken 
the first step to fight the proposed 
strike by calling on all “loyal” em- 
ployees for volunteers to take the places 
of striking engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen should a strike 
be begun. 
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Since the Germans be- 
Four Months gan their attack upon 
the French fortress of 
Verdun on February 21 the fighting has 
been incessant in that sector and the 
end of it is not yet in sight, for the 
Germans have not yet slackened their 
efforts nor the French their resistance. 
From its length, the number of men 
end guns engaged, the fierceness of the 
fighting and the expenditure of am- 
munition, Verdun would have to be 
called the greatest battle in the world’s 
history but not necessarily one of the 
“decisive battles,” for it is hard to see 
what effect its outcome may have upon 
the war except as it exhausts the 
strength of one or both the combatants. 
If the French continue to hold out the 
situation will remain the same as it was 
at the beginning. If the Germans per- 
sist until they take Verdun their vic- 
tory will be an empty one, giving them 
little prestige except that of conquer- 
ing an apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacle at a frightful cost. For the 
French would then withdraw to the 
western side of the Meuse, taking a 
new position on a shortened line, less 
strong perhaps than the Verdun hills 
but still not untenable if they have the 
men to hold it. 

Indeed, it is said that the French 
General Staff favored withdrawing to 
the western side of the river when the 
German attack began, but the govern- 
ment overruled them because of the 
political effect that the abandonment 
of this famous fortress would have 
upon the French people and the outside 
world. This rumor of a proposed with- 
drawal has been confidently affirmed 
and authoritatively denied and the con- 
troversy over it has led to a demand 
for a frank discussion of the situation 
between the government and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Accordingly a secret 
session of the Chamber has been held, 
the first since 1871, when the Assembly 
at Versailles held a secret session 
to consider the communist rising in 
Paris. 

Altho the loss of Verdun three or 
four months ago would have been a 
severe blow to French prestige, it 
would not be so regarded now, for the 
defense has been conducted with con- 
summate courage and skill. General 
Pétain has contested every foot of 
ground as stubbornly as possible, yet 
he has not wasted men in attempting 
either to hold on to untenable positions 
or to recover them when lost. When it 
is decided that a certain fort or line of 
trenches must ultimately be captured 
all troops are withdrawn except enough 
to man the guns. 

The small number of prisoners is one 
of the most amazing features of the 


at Verdun 


This week the Germans have fol- 
lowed up their success at Vaux by at- 
tacking and gaining some foothold 
upon Hill 321, which is the next hill to 
Douaumont in the direction of Verdun. 
On the other side of the Meuse river 
the Germans have admittedly lost some 
trenches on Hill 304 and La Mort 
Homme. 


side There has been much 
The British speculation as to why the 
British Army on the Con- 
tinent has been inactive at a time when 
the French and the Italians were so 
hard prest and the Russians were 
creating a diversion on the eastern 
front. Last year the British twice 
undertook an offensive, at Neuve 
Chapelle in March and at Loos, Sep- 
tember, 1915, but in both cases they 
were checked before they had made 
any considerable advance. These fail- 
ures were said to be due in part to the 
incompetency of the officers and in part 
to the deficiency of forces and shells. 
The latter defects at least have now 
been remedied, for Great Britain has 
raised and armed five million men and 
a large part of these are in France 


Front 


and Belgium. The Germans opposite 
the British front are estimated to num- 
ber from 600,000 to 800,000. The 
troops of which the German order of 
battle is supposed to be composed is 
given in the accompanying map. This, 
of course, is not official, and since the 
information on which it is based is ob- 
tained from spies, aeroplanes and pris- 
oners, and since the various divisions 
are being shifted about, the map can- 
not be taken as accurate. But Winston 
Churchill, former First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who has been serving on 
this front, stated in Parliament that he 
had every reason to believe that the 
map was substantially correct. 

Colonel Churchill criticized the gov- 
ernment because of the large propor- 
tion of inactive men kept in England 
or back of the trenches in France. 
There were, for instance, 200,000 offi- 
cers, each of whom had to have a 
servant. He further said in the House 
of Commons: 


What is the proportion of rifle to ration 
strength? Half the total ration strength of 
the British Army is at home and half 
abroad. Of the half abroad, one-half fights 
and one-half does not fight. Of the half that 
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French official estimate, fired 8,000 
projectiles a day at this fort, yet when 
it was taken last week the garrison 
found in it numbered six or seven 
hundred. 











WHAT THE BRITISH ARE FACING 
This remarkable map, prepared by the London Times, is the first case where an attempt has been 
made by a British expert to give the disposition of the German forces on the battle line. The 
British now hold the line between Ypres and the River Somme. Between Ypres and the sea the 
line is mostly held by the Belgians 
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fights about three-quarters, perhaps rather 
less, fight as infantry in the trenches and 
in the assaults, and nearly all the losses 
fall on them. The other quarter of the half 
consists of artillery and other services who 
come under fire, who render most effec- 
tive service against the enemy, but do not 
suffer anything like the same proportion of 
casualties. On this calculation, which is a 
very liberal one and one very much on the 


safe side, for every six men who were taken 
from the nation at the one end one effective 
infantry rifle was produced over the para- 
pet at the other end. There are two conclu- 
sions to be drawn. First that the number 
and proportion of those who actually 
fight ought to be greatly raised; and 
could be greatly raised by a comparatively 


small addition of the total aggregate. Sec- 
ondly, that so far as possible able-bodied 
men, and especially young men employed 
on all the other parts of the organization, 
ought to take their turn at the front, and 
not leave it to the same lot to go on con- 


tinuously, and Zo back wounded, time after 
time, until they were finally knocked out. 
It happened to my own battalion to receive 
a draft of thirty-five men of whom twenty- 
six had been previously wounded, some of 
them very severely. And this at a time 


when there are probably over 2,000,000 of 
men in the army who have never heard the 
whistle of a bullet. 

The Allied armies are now under 
the command of one joint council, so 
we may assume that it is with the full 
approval of General Joffre that the 
British have not attempted to relieve 
the pressure upon Verdun by an attack 
upon the other end of the German line. 
The British forces are probably ready 
for action, but are being held until the 
time appointed for them to strike. 
There are many things to indicate that 
that time will soon come. 


This appellation, which 
the press gave to the 
Russian advance into 
East Prussia at the beginning of the 
war, is much more appropriate to the 
present Russian drive, for it is crush- 
ing everything before it. Along a front 
of three hundred miles the Russian 
line has moved westward and in the 
center of this sector the gain amounts 
to forty miles within two weeks. Two 
fortresses, Lutsk and Dubno, have been 
regained by the Russians and they have 
for the fourth time taken Czernovitz, 
the capital of Bukovina. The amount 
of booty captured is enormous; 163 
cannon, 266 machine guns, 139 bomb 
throwers and 32 mine throwers. Most 
astonishing, however, is the number of 
Austrian prisoners. Over 150,000 are 
reported captured, including one gen- 
eral, three commanders and 2467 other 
officers. 

The capture of so many prisoners is 
said to be due to the way the Russian 
artillery is employed. First the fire is 
directed upon the front trenches until 
these become untenable; then the guns 
are elevated so that an impassable cur- 
tain of fire is thrown behind the posi- 
tions about to be evacuated and the 
Austrians thus caught between two 
fires have no option but surrender. The 
efficiency of the Russian artillery is 
ascribed to the American and Japanese 
ammunition which all thru the winter 
has been shipped over the Siberian 
railroad from the Pacific ports of Vlad- 
ivostok and Dalny. The rapid pursuit 
of the retreating Austrians was car- 


The Russian 
Steam Roller 


ried out in part by young Belgians in 
armored motor cars. 

The Austrian line thru which the 
Russians have broken was strongly en- 
trenched, altho weakly manned, for 
troops had been withdrawn for service 
in the Serbian and Italian campaigns. 
The foremost line of entrenchments 
consisted usually of a deep ditch, 
boarded over and protected in places 
by iron roofs. In front of this were 
some twenty lines of barbed wire en- 
tanglements. The shelters or dugouts 
in which the men lived were fifteen 
feet underground and were in some 
cases handsomely fitted up with uphol- 
stered furniture, musical instruments 
and pictures. Deep and crooked com- 
munication trenches led to the listening 
pits in front and to the second and 
third lines of trenches behind. The sec- 
ond line was put a mile and a half be- 
hind the first, and in the rear of this the 
Austrian soldiers had put in flower and 
vegetable gardens where the Russians 
found potatoes, radishes, lettuce and 
onions growing. The guns were placed 
in casements of reinforced concrete. 
Light field railroads connected the en- 
trenchments with the supply bases be- 
hind, and the advance of the Russians 
was so swift that much of the rolling 
stock fell into their hands. 

The rapid advance of the Russians 
north of the Pruth river cut off the 
Austrians in Bukovina from those in 
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THE RUSSIAN DRIVE 
During the winter the Austrians and Germans 
occupied the line marked on the map but since 
the first of Jnue the Russians have advanced 
over the shaded area beyond and captured the 
fortresses of Lutsk and Dubno and city of 
Czernovitz 


Galicia and on the evening of June 17 
the bridgehead on the northern bank 
of the river opposite Czernovitz was 
carried by storm and 1000 prisoners 
taken. This gave the city of Czernovitz 
into their hands, but the bulk of the 
Austrian garrison appear to have with- 
drawn into the Carpathians to the 
west. 


Premier Salandra, when 
Ministry Out called to account before 

the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, was obliged to confess that 
his optimistic assurances of the safety 
of the country had proved unfounded 
and that the Trentino frontier had not 
been adequately protected or properly 
defended against the Austrian invasion. 
As a consequence, he found himself 
without a majority in the parliament. 
The King has asked Paolo Boselli, 
former Minister of Finance, to form a 
new cabinet out of the best men in all 
parties. Baron Sonnino, veteran Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and General 
Morrone, Minister of War, will be con- 
tinued in the cabinet, which includes 
also two Socialists and one Republican. 
Probably there will be no decided 
change in policy, as only thirty-seven 
votes, those of the orthodox Socialists, 
out of 508 members, were cast against 
continuing the war. 

General Brusati, whose incompetency 
is blamed for the Italian defeat, is said 
to have owed his position to his having 
been the brother of the King’s aide-de- 
camp. He has now been removed and 
the Italian defense strengthened, so the 
Austrians have made little progress in 
the past week, tho they report some 
gains south of Arsiero and Asiago. The 
need of men on the Galician frontier 
to meet the Russian drive will probably 
relieve the pressure on the Italian side, 
but according to reports from Rome no 
Austrian troops have yet been with- 
drawn from this sector. 


Italian 


The Turks seem to be 
eo 7 a offering a successful re- 
oe sistance to the Russian 
and British advance upon Bagdad. 
After the Russians had taken Trebi- 
zond and Erzerum it was commonly 
assumed that the Turkish power in 
Asia Minor had collapsed and it was 
even prophesied that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas would soon reach the Bagdad 
railroad and the Tigris river or even 
Constantinople. But since then the 
Russian armies in Armenia and Persia 
have made little progress. Their ad- 
vance westward from Erzerum has met 
with what Constantinople calls a de- 
cisive defeat in the mountains before 
Erzingan. The column that was mov- 
ing south from Erzerum toward Bag- 
dad has been checked. The column that 
crost the Persian border at Khanikin, 
also headed toward Bagdad, has been 
driven back over the border with the 
loss of 800 men. 

The British also, if we may accept 
the Constantinople reports, have met 
with reverses upon both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates rivers, which, it ap- 
pears, they have been attempting to 
reascend toward Bagdad. A force from 
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Kurna where the two rivers join was 
sent up the Euphrates in boats, but on 
trying to land on the northern bank 
was attacked and routed by the Turks, 
leaving 180 dead behind. Some of the 
British boats on the river were sunk 
by the Turkish guns. 

The Turkish Minister of the Interior, 
Talaat Bey, in reporting the results of 
the investigation of Armenian troubles, 
states that it was necessary to deport 
the Armenians from certain localities 
bceause it was found that they were 
conspiring to assist the Russians 
in conqucring the country, and in 
fact had actually taken up arms 
against the Ottoman government in 
some places. He admits that in the 
process of deportation some abuses un- 
fortunately occurred, but the perpetra- 
tors are being tried and punished. 
I‘ifty-one Turkish soldiers convicted 
of mistreating Armenians have been 
shot. 

This very mild statement of the case 
bcars little resemblance to the reports 
rcceived from eye-witnesses of the 
massacres. According to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions the 20,000 Armenians in 
Erzerum were all killed with the ex- 
ecption of two hundred of whom thirty 
were saved in the house of the Ameri- 
can missionary, Mr. Stapleton. The 
Moslems came several times and de- 
manded that the Armenian girls be 
given over to them, but Mr. Stapleton 
answered, “You must kill me before 
you can touch them.” The Russians en- 
tered the city just in time to prevent 
their house from being blown up and 
looted like the others. 


The grip of the Allies 
upon Greece has been 
strengthened so that 
the Greek government has been prac- 
tically displaced in Macedonia by Brit- 
ish and French administration. The Al- 
lies have declared martial law in Sa- 
lonica and taken possession of the 
Greek railway, postal, telegraph and 
customs systems. A French naval of- 
ficer has taken the place of the Greek 
commander of the port. The national 
banks of Greece proposed to issue an 
additional $6,000,000 in paper cur- 
rency to supply the pressing needs of 
the Greek government, but the Allies 
have refused to allow this under threat 
of withdrawing all financial assistance 
in the future. 

The Greek army, which was mobil- 
ized last September, has been for the 
most part kept under arms ever since, 
but now the Allies have insisted upon 
its being disbanded. King Constantine 
insisted that the army was necessary 
for the defense of the country and 
tried to compromise by demobilizing 
half of it. But the Allies are trying to 
force him to issue an order for complete 
demobilization by blockading the Greek 
coast. 

The Greek ships in British and 
French ports were held and no coal or 
food was permitted to enter Greece ex- 
cept for use of the Allied troops. Since 
Greece is dependent upon its commerce 


Allies Blockade 
Greece 
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ARE WE STILL WINNING, WILHELM? 


and there was only food enough in the 
country to last ten days, the people are 
threatened with starvation unless they 
give in. 

These violent measures have aroused 
great indignation in Athens and mass 
meetings were held denouncing the 
conduct of the Allies toward neutral 
nations and “especially toward the 
President of the United States.”’ A mob 
of several hundred made demonstra- 
tions before the British and French 
legations and the offices of the Venize- 
les newspapers. Ex-Premier Venizelos 
is hated because when in power he 
tried to bring Greece into the war on 
the side of the Allies. Skoloudis, the 
present premier, is striving to preserve 
neutrality, in spite of the pressure of 
the Allies. 

Altho Greece is by treaty of the 
powers a free and independent state 
the British and French have been using 
Greek territory as tho it were their 
own ever since the war began. The Gal- 
lipoli campaign was conducted from 
the Greek islands in the Aegean and 
the island of Corfu has been utilized for 


the rehabilitation of the Serbian army, 


which has now been transported to Sa- 
lonica, where several hundred thousand 
British and French troops are now as- 
sembled for an attack upon Bulgaria. 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 12—Allies blockade Greek ports. 
Austrian seaplanes bombard Venice 


Arsenal. 
June 13—Canadians_ recover lost 
ground at Zillebeke. Russian ad- 


vance in Galicia continues. 

June 14—Conference of Allies meets 
at Paris to devise means to check 
German commerce after the war. 
Food riots in Holland. 

June 15—Germans attack Hill 321, 
south of Douaumont. 

June 16—Turks claim victories over 
British and Russians in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

June 17—Russians capture Czerno- 
vitz. Austrian attacks at Asiago 
continue. 

June 18—General von Moltke, former 
Chief of General Staff, dies in 
Reichstag, at memorial service for 
Field Marshal von der Goltz. 




















The Bulgars, claiming the same rights 
of occupation of Greek soil as the Al- 
lies, have advanced down the Struma 
river and taken possession of the Greek 
forts at Rupel and Demir-hissar, to the 
east of Salonica. The Allies interpreted 
this concession to the Bulgars as in- 
dicating an intention on the part of 
the King of the Greeks to take the side 
of the Central Powers, so they are de- 
termined to have the Greek troops sent 
to their homes, 


Both the Germans and 
the British claim as a 
victory the naval en- 
gagement in the North Sea on the last 
day of May. The Kaiser declares that 
the British supremacy of the seas has 
at last been overthrown and he has 
promoted Vice-Admiral Scheer to Ad- 
miral because of his defeat of a British 
fleet greatly outnumbering his own. 
On the other hand, A. J. Balfour, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, asserts that 
“Great Britain not merely obtained the 
honors of battle, but also its substan- 
tial fruits.” 

The number of ships lost on either 
side is not yet certainly known. The 
German Admiralty has admitted the 
loss of battle-cruiser “Liitzow” and the 
cruiser “Rostock” as claimed by the 
British, but formerly denied by the 
German Admiralty “for military rea- 
sons.” The loss of the new and largest 
of the German battle-cruisers, the 
“Hindenburg,” is still denied at Ber- 
lin. 

On the other hand, the Germans 
assert that the British superdread- 
nought ‘‘Warspite” was sunk. The cap- 
tain of the “Warspite,” however, gives 
out an interview in which he tells how 
he brought her safe back to port, altho 
even some of the British observers 
thought her lost when her steering 
gear was shattered and she drifted into 
the midst of the German fleet. She was 
shelled by six German ships, but man- 
aged to escape under cover of the 
smoke and spray. 

Leaving out the ‘‘Warspite” and the 
“Windenburg,” the Germans figure that 
their losses were 60,720 tons against 
117,750 tons on the part of the British. 
They further claim that the British 
navy has lost 130 ships of all sorts 
since the war began, with an aggregate 
tonnage of more than 600,000. So far 
as reported, the British loss of life is 
843 officers and 6,104 men; the Ger- 
man is 173 officers and 2,414 men. 
The Germans saved 177 of the of- 
ficers and men on the lost British 
warships. 

According to the British Admiralty, 
the “Hampshire” went down from 
striking a mine, not from the torpedo 
of a German submarine. Lord Kitchen- 
er when last seen was on the quarter 
deck about to enter a boat, but the 
night was so stormy that no boat could 
keep afloat. 

It is reported that on the same day 
of the battle of Skagerak fourteen Ger- 
man merchant-steamers being convoyed 
across the Baltic were attacked by 
Russian destroyers, which sank two of 
them and a small auxiliary cruiser. 


The Battle of 
Skagerak 
























“HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR” 


SOUNDING THE KEYNOTE AT ST. LOUIS 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND ° 














“6 ITHOUT orphaning a 
single American child, 
without widowing a single 


American mother, without firing a 


single gun, without the shedding of - 


a single drop of blood, Woodrow Wil- 
son wrung from the most militant 
spirit that ever brooded over a 
battlefield an acknowledgment of 
American rights and an agreement 
to American demands.” 

Crash! Bang! The explosion had 
come. The Coliseum at St. Louis 
was in cheerful, jubilant, orderly tu- 
mult. The permanent chairman of 
the Democratic Convention, Ollie 
James, the genial giant from Ken- 
tucky, “with the shoulders of a buf- 
falo,” as I heard him described by 
his introducer on a similar occasion 
eight years ago in Denver, had just 
put into thunderous words the 
thought which the Democrats hope 
to drive home to the people of the 
United States in the next five 
months. Delegates and spectators 
clapped and shouted for a while and 
then eager voices began to chant, 
“Say it again! Say it again!” So 
he said it again, with a little more 
fire and a little more punch. Then 
the crowd went mad, and with the 
aid of the band kept up its delighted 
frenzy for a quarter of an hour or 
so. 

t, On this the second day of the con- 

















THE DEMOCRATIC DOVEKEY 


vention the good old Democratic 
party was enjoying itself hugely. It 
had had a pretty good time the day 
before when former Governor Glynn 
of New York had first blown the key- 
note on the pitch pipe of the tem- 
porary chairmanship. Mr, Glynn is 
Irish, with plenty of Celtic fire and 
flow of words. The crowd had made 
him, too, “say it again,” when he de- 
clared that though the policy of neu- 
trality of President Wilson might 
not satisfy the fire-eater or the 
swashbuckler, it does 

satisfy the mothers of the land at whose 
hearth and fireside no jingoistic war 


has placed an empty chair. It does sat- 
isfy the daughters of this land from 


whom bluster and brag have sent no 
loving brother to the dissolution of the 
grave. It does satisfy the fathers of this 
land who will fight for our flag, and die 
for our flag when Reason primes the 
rifle, when Honor draws the sword, 
when Justice breathes a blessing on the 
standards they uphold. 

The floor and the galleries enjoyed 
and approved that thoroly, and 
promptly set the expectant welkin 
echoing with their endorsement of 
it. But they did not get thoroly 
aroused to the spirit of the occasion 
until the second day, when the boom- 
ing voice of Ollie James said it all 
over again. 

By that time every one had real- 
ized that the convention had just one 
real function to perform. The can- 
didate had already been selected by 
the logic of events and the momen- 
tum of public opinion. The ratifica- 
tion of the nomination even was 
hardly necessary. The platform 
would be the natural product of three 
things, the party record, the pro- 
nouncements of the Republicans at 
Chicago, and the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. All the convention had to do 
was to aid by its presence and its 
enthusiasm in sending ringing thru 
the land the keynote of the cam- 
paign. 

Well, the task was well done. 
There is no uncertainty about the 
keynote. It took shape in a dozen 
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THE WALKLESS PARADE—A SOLID LINE OF WOMEN WHO ONLY STOOD AND WAITED FOR SUFFRAGE AT ST. LOUIS 
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different ways in the 
words of orator after ora- 
tor, but translated from 
oratory into colloquialism 
it runs, “He kept us out 
of war.” 

It received its final seal 
of approval just before 
the nomination of the 
Presidential candidate on 
Thursday night. For two 
days the crowd had been 
spoiling for a speech from 
Bryan. He was not a dele- 
gate to the convention— 
his party associates in 
Nebraska had not wanted 





THE SCHOOL MASTER 


BY HARRY KEMP 


School Master—yes. School Master of the World, 
No hasty demagog who would have hurled 
His Country into war! A Man whose pride 
Stands clear of leaning unto either side 

Of hate and murder, see him tower supreme 
Above the blinded sneers, with his great dream 
Of peace for all the world. He would not bring 
Upon our souls that dreadful old-world Thing 
That drags asunder on its-rack of hate 
The Life of Europe. Good and wise and great, 
Lofty in vision, humble in his pride, 
He has THE GREATEST TEACHER on his side! 


upon its statute books since 
its birth. In former national 
contests in the last two 
decades, our party came as 
a prophet. Today we come 
with deeds, not words; with 
performance—greater than 
our promise. The Demo- 
cratic party has kept its 
word with the American 
people. We have made good. 


He then proceeded to 
point out two amend- 
ments to the Federal Con- 
stitution, one to tax the 
wealth of the country 
thru the income tax, the 
other to “free the Senate 
of the United States from 

















him to be—but, as he had 
done at the two conventions in 
Chicago, he occupied a_ promi- 
nent seat in the press gallery. Every 
time he came in the delegates 
and spectators cheered him. Then 
when Ollie James had shot his bolt 
of oratory, a roar of “Bryan—Bryan 
—Bryan” began to beat in waves of 
sound upon the chairman’s devoted 
head from all over the Coliseum. 
Ollie James struggled manfully with 
gavel and waving hand for a chance 
to say something, but the roaring 
crowd would have none of him. At 
last it had to take breath for a mo- 
ment, and the chairman was able to 
interpolate the information that Mr. 
Bryan had slipped out to make a 
speech somewhere else, and that the 
chance to hear him must come later. 

In the evening the moment came, 
and the former Secretary of State 
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SENATOR STONE 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee had a difficult position as chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee at the convention 


in the Wilson Cabinet made. an up- 
standing, riproaring, fighting speech 
in praise and endorsement of his 
quondam chief. The climax of his 
eulogy came when he thundered out, 
“I have differed with the President 
as to some of his methods, but I 
join with the American people in 
thanking God that we have a Presi- 
dent who does not want us to take 
part in this war.” The now familiar 
keynote met the now stereotyped re- 
sponse—if the adjective is not out of 
place in describing anything so 
spontaneous and genuine and hearty. 

It is a good keynote. It is a pop- 
ular one. And already it has per- 
formed one valuable service. It has 
removed the single possibility of dis- 
sension in the Democratic ranks—at 
the moment when the reunion of 
Progressives and Republicans makes 
unanimity the one indispensable con- 
dition for the Democracy. It has 
brought Mr. Bryan back from out- 
side the breastworks. The atmos- 
phere of that convention showed all 
too plainly that Mr. Bryan—off the 
ticket—is still a substantial political 
asset. 

Conventions are different. The 
Progressive convention seethed; the 
Republican convention sulked; the 
Democratic convention smirked. The 
Bull Moose could not help seething; 
it is (was, must we say now?) made 
that way. The Elephant could not 
be blamed for sulking; it was not 
only led to bitter water, it was made 
to drink. The Donkey is entitled to 
smirk; it has a splendid rider with a 
splendid record behind him. 

The convention smirked and 
preened its feathers and grew com- 
placent whenever it got its mind off 
the keynote and took thought for 
the party record. It was the first 
time in twenty years, as Ollie James 
pointed out, that the Democratic 
party had had a record. He said: 

During the three years of its national 
control, Democracy ca enacted into law 


more progressive remedial legislation 
than the nation has ever had written 





the control of the great 
interests by making it elective by 
the people at the polls.” He held up 
also the Underwood tariff, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the rural 
credit law as shining examples of 
Democratic constructive legislation. 

Mr. Bryan, when his turn came, 
drove home the same record of con- 
structive achievement with those 
triple-barreled detonations of hand 
on hand with which he characteris- 
tically punctuates his most earnest 
statements. 

The Democracy smirked, and nomi- 
nated Wilson and Marshall—at five 
minutes of twelve on Thursday 
night, because Friday is an unlucky 
day—and adopted a platform, and 
went home, contented, happy, hope- 
ful, confident. For why should it 
not be? 

And it will be a very pretty fight. 
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Twice ‘he has nominated Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency. Once his man won the nomina- 
tion and the election; the second time— 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEXT GENERATION 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE American 
people from now 
on will be forced 
more and more 
to consider their 
lives and activi- 
ties from a na- 
tional stand- 
ets} 1 Oint. Whether 
or not the country should be ready 
for war, it must be prepared for a 
peace which will bring challenges 
and tests. World markets are not to 
be mastered by “manifest destiny,” 
nor is moral power to be exerted by 
mere assertion. The days of drift, of 
self-indulgence, of slip-shod methods, 
of complacency, of isolation are num- 
bered. Will Americans have the in- 
telligence and character to train, dis- 
cipline, organize, unify themselves, 
or must they undergo an ordeal im- 
posed from without? 

The tasks to be undertaken are 
heavy and exacting. The efficiency of 
underlying industries, notably agri- 
culture, must be greatly increased; 
the problems of marketing must be 
more satisfactorily solved; an alert 
and resourceful commercial organi- 
zation both governmental and private 
must be set up in foreign countries; 
conduct of. public affairs, taxation, 
municipal, state and Federal admin- 
istration must be of a better, more 
modern kind; public health must be 
safeguarded, child welfare promot- 
ed; housing, industrial insurance, re- 
lations of employers and workmen 
must receive careful attention; dif- 
ferences of race, language, and tra- 
ditions, of economic and social status, 
must be reconciled; moral standards 
must be sturdily maintained; a 
sense of national purpose and ideals, 
of loyalty and devotion must be 
deepened. 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


VERY one of these tasks, and 

countless others, make demands 
upon the educational system of the 
country. Education, therefore, may 
no longer be looked at individually or 
loca!ly ; it must be considered nation- 
ally. Attention shifts from the per- 
sonal career of the pupil to the needs 
of the country. For Emerson Ameri- 
ca spelled in capital letters “oppor- 
tunity”; tomorrow “national service” 
will appear in larger type. The ideals 
of West Point and Annapolis will 
transiate themselves into the stand- 
ards of technical and professional 
training of all kinds. The same spirit 
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Few educators are so well acquaint- 
ed with the broad field of univer- 
sity and popular education as 
President Vincent of the University 
of Minnesota. He is the son of 
Bishop Vincent, who founded 
Chautauqua, and himself served as 
editor of the Chautauqua Press, 
vice-principal, principal and presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Institution 
before his recent election to the 
office of chancellor. His teaching 
was done mostly at the University 
of Chicago,where he became deanof 
the faculties of art, literature and 
science in 1907; he has held his pres- 
ent office at Minnesota since 1911. 
He is the author of “Social Mind 
and Education.”—THE EDITOR. 




















may be expected slowly to permeate 
the entire educational system. 

Long before the war brought 
Americans face to face with a new 
national situation, there were many 
signs of discontent with the organi- 
zation, methods, ideals and results of 
education in the United States. No- 
where more than in schools, colleges 
and universities did the tendency to 
follow tradition, to drift, to “muddle 
thru” seem more pronounced. Busi- 
ness men, parents, teachers, pupils, 
college professors and students have 
been finding fault. 

Here are some of the things they 
have been saying: Training for occu- 
pations has been neglected; children 
leave school because they are bored; 
they drift into “blind alley” occupa- 
tions; the studies of the elementary 
school are too formal and meaning- 
less to hold the interest of the pupils; 
school children learn nothing thoro- 
ly and well, but have a vague smat- 
tering of many things; the rural 
schools are backward and country 
children are slighted; the great mass 
of teachers are ill-trained, inexperi- 
enced, underpaid, ephemeral, “a mob 
of mobile maidens meditating matri- 
mony”; the school is not connected 
closely with the life of the communi- 
ty which it is supposed to serve; col- 
leges are loafing places for young 
barbarians without mental interests; 
even the graduate work of universi- 
ties is too much a kind of formal and 
pretentious erudition; professional 
schools for all their efficiency are 
sending out lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, dentists, bent upon personal 
success and regarding the public as 
a mine to be worked rather than a 
community to be served. 


.These indictments as a whole are 
too sweeping, undiscriminating, un- 
fair. They vary widely in their valid- 
ity and value. As a symptom they are 
significant and encouraging. An en- 
larging group of educational leaders, 
specialists in education, college pro- 
fessors, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers is alive to the 
situation. 

While these people naturally re- 
sent such criticisms as seem to be 
an outcome of ignorance, - self-in- 
terest, or class feeling, they wel- 
come all suggestions, and are always 
experimenting fruitfully with new 
ideas and methods. The chief hope 
for the gradual development of an ed- 
ucatiqnal system fitted to serve the 
national purposes lies in this com- 
pany of open-minded men and 
women. 

Educational experiments now be- 
ing carried on suggest possibilities 
for the future. University practice 
schools, public school systems, private 
institutions, and individuals are 
testing new theories and methods in 
elementary education. In the voca- 
tional field, bureaus of guidance, 
trade schools, continuation classes, 
part time shop and class schools are 
in operation. Pre-vocational subjects, 
manual training, shopwork, domestic 
science, commercial branches, and 
agriculture are being taught in 
hundreds of high schools. College 
curricula are being gradually modi- 
fied to give more room to the natural 
and the social sciences. There is a 
tendency also to introduce courses in 
business, journalism, and other pur- 
suits which have a vocational or 
professional character. The scope of 
popular education is being extended 
by means of University Extension, 
short courses, correspondence teach- 
ing, reading courses like that of the 
Chautauqua Circle, and in many 
other ways. Industrial and educa- 
tional surveys such as those recently 
undertaken in Richmond, Minneapo- 
lis, and Cleveland are significant and 
promising evidences of scientific in- 
terest. 


THE MACHINERY OF EDUCATION 


Tres present situation, then, re- 
veals an encouraging spirit of 
educational pioneering and many 
things already accomplished. The 
main lines of development in the cre- 
ation of a system which shall be in 
the best sense national begin to 
emerge. Attention may first be turn- 
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ed to organization, the machinery of 
administration, supervision, public 
support, standards. 

The deadly effect of mere mechan- 
ism is well-known. Bureaucracy is 
always a potential blight. But no 
system can get on without organiza- 
tion. So far American education has 
suffered more from unorganized lo- 
calism. The rural district, the village 
and town unit have asserted their 
right to manage their own affairs 
independently. Politically elected 
county superintendents—many of 
them excellent individuals—as a class 
must give more time to their political 
fences than to their pedagogical 
flocks. Many states distribute school 
funds from the state treasury. But 
too generally these forms of state 
aid serve to lower rather than to 
supplement local tax rates. Even 
when the subsidy is conditioned upon 
an equal local contribution, the plan 
results in rewarding the strong ra- 
ther than in helping the weak. 


EDUCATING ALL CHILDREN 


HE general policy which seems 
likely slowly to be adopted in the 
different states will assert the state’s 
equal interest in all the children of 
the commonwealth, and will explicitly 
demand an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all chiidren, poor or well to 
do, rural or urban. This policy will in- 
volve several lines of development; 
consolidation of one-room schools into 
central, graded schools to which 
pupils are transported in public ve- 
hicles; supervision by appointed 
superintendents and assistants with 
professional training; administra- 
tive units, based on the county, or 
socially homogeneous, with boards 
sharing local responsibility with a 
state board of education; a state 
school fund carefully apportioned so 
as to stimulate local activity and to 
maintain standards; provision for 
turning over to the State Board the 
administration of backward, sparse- 
ly settled; or negligent districts which 
fail to maintain satisfactory schools; 
more severe’ requirements for 
teachers’ certificates with correspond- 
ingly increased salaries, provisions 
for promotion, premiums on per- 
manency, pension systems; and in the 
rural regions’ especially, school 
marses which will provide for 
teachers comfortab!e and dignified 
living quarters. High school oppor- 
tunities will be brought within the 
reach of every ambitious country boy 
or girl, either at the nearest consoli- 
dated school or at the town high 
school, where the rural pupil will be 
maintained at the expense of the dis- 
trict. 
The state system will also include 
vocational and cultural continuation 


classes, “short courses,” correspond- 
ence teaching, social center activi- 
ties for adults. In this way localism 
will yield to a _ unified, well-ad- 
ministered state system concerned 
with providing opportunities of an 
appropriate and equivalent kind for 
all the people of the state. Local re- 
sponsibility will not be wholly sur- 
rendered; it will be shared with the 
state authority whose leadership will 
be recognized. This central organiza- 
tion will probably consist of a state 
board of education, a board-appoint- 
ed state superintendent of recognized 
professional standing, and a staff of 
competent supervisors and special- 
ists. State funds will be apportioned 
by this board. 

Just as each state will attempt to 
equalize educational opportunities 
within its own borders, so the Fed- 
eral Government will be compelled to 
coéperate with the states in bring- 
ing about something like democracy 
in education thruout the nation. 
“States’ rights” will not be over- 
ridden; the subtle influence of sub- 
sidy will accomplish in this larger 
field what it is already doing within 
the individual states. For years state 
agricultural colleges have been sup- 
ported in part by grants from the 
Federal treasury. From the same 
source state extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics is re- 
ceiving a progressive appropriation. 
A bill is now before Congress to 
stimulate by a similar subsidy the 
teaching of industrial subjects thru- 
out the Union. The policy of national 
subsidy for education is under way 
and gaining momentum; the national 
aspect of education is clearly recog- 
nized. 

One may be in heartiest sympathy 
with this general policy, and yet 
foresee serious dangers if the policy 
is not well considered and wisely ad- 
ministered. There is very real peril 
from a pedagogical pork-barrel. It 
is easy to imagine the perfervid elo- 
quence with which a congressman 
would denounce any attempt to op- 
pose an educational bill carrying a 
large appropriation for his district 
when he might hesitate to urge a 
new post office or the improvement of 
an unnavigable creek. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


ONGRESS ought to provide an 

adequate educational adminis- 
tration before the subsidy policy 
goes much further. The status of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is eloquent of the value which 
the people place upon education as 
a national function. A subordinate of 
the Department of the Interior, poor- 
ly paid, with pitifully meager appro- 
priations and a wholly inadequate 


staff, destitute of real authority, the 
United State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at a given time commands re- 
spect by reason of his personal quali- 
ties, almost in spite of his humiliat- 
ing position. 

The new responsibilities which 
face the country will compel a recog- 
nition of the importance of educa- 
tion as a national task. There should 
be a Federal department of education 
with a secretary. A national board 
should be created, an adequate staff 
of supervisors and experts provided. 
All legislation concerning education 
should be either initiated by the 
board or submitted to it for advice; 
all Federal subsidies should be dis- 
tributed under its authority. Such a 
national department would codrdi- 
nate, complete, and give Federal 
leadershjp to a national system of 
education. . 


. WHAT ENDS SHALL WE-SEEK? 


HAT aims will the national 

and state administrations set 
up as they work out a more conscious, 
purposeful system of education? 
They will have to keep in mind: first, 
training for occupational efficiency; 
second, the encouragement of spon- 
taneity and initiative, and, third, the’ 
fostering of capacity for civic life. 
The nation will depend for highest 
success upon the ability of its citi- 
zens to do their work expertly and 
economically, to discover new and 
useful ways of thought and action, 
and to live together on terms of mu- 
tual confidence and good will as they 
work for common ends. 

Plato’s philosophers in the Repub- 
lic, endowed with almost  super- 
natural insight, assigned the children 
to the social status and occupations 
for which they were by nature fitted. 
This was true vocational guidance. 
No time and effort were wasted. 
Each child was predestined and pre- 
pared. There were no blind alleys. In 
America there are people who would 
have the children of the obviously 
humble quickly set upon the paths to 
shop, mill, department store, field, 
mine or railway. There is an insistent 
demand for “practical” training with 
no “frills” or “fads.” Manual dex- 
terity, minds early automatic ina 
certain routine, docility and “con- 
tentment” are requirements. The 
men who half unconsciously are 
seeking employees see the first func- 
tion of national education, but they 
are in danger of ignoring the other 
two. They do not realize that there 
are no philosophers to assign Ameri- 
can children at the outset to their 
places in the social order, nor that in 
a way these children are later to 
form a part of that control which 
democracy substitutes for the all- 
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wise philosophers of Plato’s “Aris- 
tocracy of Intellect.” 

In the elementary school, the basis 
of the national system, will begin the 
guided growth which will contribute 
to all three of the educational aims, 
occupational skill, initiative, civic 
consciousness. It is certain that the 
elementary school of the future will 
be far less formal. Arithmetic, read- 
ing, grammar and nature study will 
emerge much later as conscious tasks. 
Even then they will be taught in a 
quite different way. Doing, seeing, 
handling things; excursions in the 
country; observation and recording 
of weather conditions; study of rocks 
and soils: of plants, trees and ani- 
mals; visits to stores, post office, fire- 
engine houses, to farms, creameries, 
elevators, following up vivid in- 
terests; making houses and furni- 
ture; finding out about familiar 
things, like food, clothing and shel- 
ter; using weights and measures, 
figuring because one wants to know 
results; listening to stories, retelling 
them, learning to read them, playing 
and working with one’s mates; learn- 
ing the need for rules and respect for 
others’ rights—these are the ma- 
terials and methods which in the 
earlier years will almost wholly take 
the place of books. Bodies and minds 
will grow; dexterities and concrete, 
vivid experiences will accumulate 
ready for the reflective, more formal 
training to follow. 


Is “MENTAL DISCIPLINE” NEEDED? 


OOD people are shocked by the 

idea of this “royal road,” this 
“primrose path.” What of discipline 
and duty, and the moral power which 
comes from doing disagreeable 
things? The answer is that enough 
children have already been subjected 
to this demoralizing theory and 
practise to give some notion of re- 
sults. It is fairly well established that 
boys and girls who under this system 
postpone formal studies make prog- 
ress so rapidly that on entrance to 
high school they are quite able to 
hold their own in reading, spelling, 
and. arithmetic, while in freshness of 
interest, wide range of practical 
knowledge and _ experience, and 
ability to reason independently they 
are noticeably superior to the grad- 
uates of the conventional school. 

By the eleventh or twelfth year, 
tested by the varied experiences of 
the earlier grades, children begin to 
display special aptitudes and in- 
terests. These will influence the ac- 
tivities and studies suggested to the 
pupils. The persons assigned to the 
work of vocational guidance will be- 
gin to discuss with boys and girls 
their future plans. Courses will be 
adapted to individual needs. Out of 
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the elementary school pupils will be 
guided according to aptitudes, am- 
bitions and circumstances to schools 
of different types which give special 
training in mechanical pursuits, com- 
mercial subjects, fine and industrial 
arts, agriculture and rural life, gen- 
eral education, preparation for 
technical and professional schools or 
colleges. Many pupils will be directed 
to special occupational courses which 
they will pursue until they are of 
legal age to enter upon wage earning. 

Even when students have begun to 
work they will not sever their con- 
nection with the educational system. 
In part time or continuation classes 
they will learn to connect theory and 
practise and will follow pursuits of 
a cultural or recreative character. 
Thru evening classes, social centers, 
extension activities, debating clubs, 
public libraries, reading courses, 
civic associations, public concerts 
and recitals, popular lectures, exhibi- 
tions of industrial arts, social 
museums, etc., the whole adult popu- 
lation will realize that national edu- 
cation is a continuous growth from 
childhood to the end of life. 

The system sketched above offers 
an opportunity for self-development, 
spontaneity and personal initiative. 
The pupil is not cowed by coercion. 
He has been allowed to express him- 
self in many ways, by work, talk, 
drawing, singing, playing. He is not 
forced to learn meaningless symbols, 
to accept a great number of state- 
ments on the authority of book or 
teacher: His knowledge is personal 


and first hand. He has the habit of 


dealing with concrete realities, of 
finding out things for himself, of if- 


‘venting ways of solving problems—in 


short he has been learning to think. 
This is so valuable a national asset 
that it would be a calamity if the de- 
mand for premature ability to read, 
write, cipher and work docilely were 
to regiment American children into 
methodical, lock-step, disciplined au- 
tomata for common industrial and 
commercial uses. Quite apart from 
the rights of these children to enjoy 
a period of free, spontaneous, happy 
growth, the short cut to efficiency 


theory would do untold harm to na- 
tional welfare and the democratic 
idea of life. 

In secondary and higher education 
problem solving and tests of think- 
ing power rather than information 
will be the rule. Even now the imagi- 
native teachers of law, economics, 
political science, and the natural 
sciences do not ask for definitions 
but set problems for the student to 
discuss in the light of all his knowl- 
edge of the situation. This is true 
education because it is so much like 
life. In a democratic society the con- 
ventionalizing forces, imitation, 
fashion, social rivalry, tyranny of 
the majority, are’so strong that the 
duty of education to promote indi- 
viduality and independent thinking 
is imperative. 


CREATING A SENSE OF THE NATION 


N seeking the third end, the foster- 

ing of civic loyalty and idealism, na- 
tional education will aim to cultivate 
in young and old the historical and 
social imagination. History, the social 
sciences, literature and philosophy as 
the expression of human culture 
will constitute the “New Humani- 
ties.” From the earliest years of the 
elementary school thru the univer- 
sity and all the agencies of popular 
education, effort will be made to de- 
velop in every mind some sense of the 
vast, ongoing collective life men call 
the nation, a panorama of the past 
with its great figures, its story and 
song, its struggles and victories, its 
mistakes and failures. And this will 
be done with the hope of projecting 
into the future a vision of purpose 
and responsibility which will give 
meaning to each individual life. A 
national education would be a failure 
which did not transcend material effi- 
ciency and touch this with idealistic 
aims and loyalties. 

Yet it would be a narrow concep- 
tion of true culture which did not 
place the nation in its relation to 
general civilization, and inspire a 
patriotism which seeks to make one’s 
country strong and true not only to 
its own interests but to those of all 
mankind. National education should 
produce not Chauvinism but chivalry. 

This national system will not be 
all under national and state control. 
Privately endowed universities, col- 
leges and schools will continue to be 
experimental laboratories for educa- 
tional progress. Uniformity in educa- 
tional methods would be unfortunate. 
The very principle of spontaneity 
and initiative calls for a variety of 
institutions free to try new things, 
but proud to declare themselves a 
part of the national system and ready 
to serve the common country. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE BODY OF CHAUTAUQUA 


“6 HO steals my purse steals 
trash.” An article about 
building and machinery at 


Chautauqua is a treatise of non-es- 
sentials, not that physical properties 
could be dispensed with altogether 
but that they are accessory; some- 
thing before them determined their 
evolution. When a disastrous fire had 
visited Chautauqua in 1909, the In- 
stitution sent out to its friends the 
confident message, which was quoted 
from Boston to San Francisco, “You 
can’t burn down an idea.” 

It may have been half-counterfeit 
satisfaction, to be sure, with which 
the early Chautauquans declared that 
when they grew tired on the flat am- 
phitheater benches, they “leaned 
back upon the salubrious atmos- 
phere.” Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a boy on the other might, 
provisionally, have constituted a 
university; but if they had done so, 
the log would naturally and inevit- 
ably have become, in course of time, 
paraphernalia emeritus. Housing, en- 
vironment, and access are demanded 
and commanded by the educational 
genius, though not by the recluse. 
So the Chautauquans of the early 
70’s, while rejoicing in things as they 
were, started a program of material 
growth. 





BY E. H. BLICHFELDT 


Yet the order is important. Chau- 
tauqua did not begin with an aggre- 
gation of material, into which life 
must somehow be pumped. It began 
with an idea, and the contagious en- 
thusiasm of a group of people for 
that idea, as they saw it. incarnate in 
one man. This genius, which soon be- 
came social rather than personal, dif- 
fuse rather than particular, gradual- 
ly lifted roofs over the heads of its 
devotees, gave dignity and solidity 
to their gathering places, provided 
facilities for their community life, 
and adapted their surroundings to 
their growing needs from year to 
year. 

To infer that Chautauqua has be- 
come rich and can order costly struc- 
tures and roadways at will would be 
beside the mark. On the contrary 
Chautauqua still lives from hand to 
mouth, as an educational institution 
ought. With what justification could 
it grow rich? President Frost of 
Berea College worthily put this 
thought, when he declared, “Berea 
can never be rich as long as anybody 
in these mountains is poor.” Chau- 
tauqua is poor in the sense that 
recognized needs or opportunities 
every year must be disregarded for 
lack of means. When a need becomes 
vital enough and articulate enough, 


however, means and disposition to 
provide for it somehow come forth. 
It is as a sign of “inward grace” 
that Chautauquans recognize in ex- 
ternal growth a cause of rejoicing. 
Brick paved high-ways, double-track 
interurban car lines, entrances of 
brick and concrete in good architec- 
tural design, landscape treatment on 
a broad scale, educational buildings 
in comprehensive groups, hotel rooms 
with steam heat and other like con- 
veniences, private residences costing 
a fortune to build do not grow up 
around an enterprise of fleeting 
character; yet all these things are 
taking shape of late at Chautau- 
qua. The fact is that the parent 
institution of the Chautauqua move- 
ment, on Chautauqua Lake, in west- 
ern New York, has within a decade 
passed into a wholly new phase, the 
“city of tents” giving way very fast 
to a city that “has foundations.” 
Electric light and power plants, gas 
mains, water supply and sewerage, 
paved sidewalks, year-round office 
buildings of fire-proof or slow burn- 
ing construction are among the 
things that one by one have sup- 
planted the earlier makeshifts. Over 
a quarter of a million dollars is be- 
ing expended this year to present 
the assembly to 1916 visitors in its 
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A NEW PORTAL FOR CHAUTAUQUA—THE INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATION 
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now well defined character as a per- 
manent institution. 

The visitor will be met by two im- 
portant and striking improvements 
in two approaches—the water gate 
or pier, where will enter the visitor 
coming by steamboat from other 
points on Lake Chautauqua, and the 
land gate, where will enter the visit- 
or coming by trolley from any di- 
rection or by motor car over the ex- 
cellent highway which connects with 
the great east-and-west thorofare at 
Westfield, New York. These portals, 
the former always beautiful but of 
late inadequate, the other a back- 
yard entrance in the past, are both 
being enlarged, made commodious, 
and architecturally beautified to com- 
port with the dignity of the institu- 
tion. The interurban car line that 
skirts the grounds thruout their 
length is being pushed outward so 
as to increase the acreage and inter- 
pose a border of parks and lawns 
between the town and the passer-by. 
Incidentally, the line is thus made to 
pass close to the fine Chautauqua golf 
grounds. On the outer edge of this 
newly annexed strip the new colon- 
naded station is to be built, at a 
cost of some $40,000. A brick-paved 


state highway along the new line of 
traffic, double tracking of the electric 
road, landscape gardening, and the 
like, are accessories of the plan. 

North along the highway, next to 
the big garage that fronts the sta- 
tion, the largest public school of its 
sort in New York State is in process 
of erection. It is significant as to the 
year-round population that is fast 
growing up about Chaytauqua, a 
summer resort originally of only a 
few weeks’ life each year. This is 
classed as a rural school, incorporat- 
ing three former districts, and serves 
nearly 250 children. The plant, on 
which $30,000 has already been 
expended, is to have a $50,000 addi- 
tion. 

All this is outside the gates. So 
also is the superb manor that one of 
the family of Packards of automobile 
fame is putting up, though it is near 
enough to the gates for hourly mi- 
gration between private park and 
public forum. Within the assembly 
grounds the summer schools estab- 
lishment at one end is being very 
considerably enlarged, and at the 
other end a home for deaconesses of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
fine memorial to James Fenton of 


Buffalo, will be the tenth denomina- 
tional building at Chautauqua. 

The opportunity for some man 
or woman of wealth and vision to 
supplement what has been done, 
without embarrassing the adminis- 
tration of the general scheme by 
misfit provisions and restrictions, 
would seem to be no longer obscure 
or doubtful. A library building with 
fireproof housing for art exhibits, 
full and dignified furnishing for the 
Hall of Philosophy. shrine of the 
home readers, and for the Hall of the 
Christ, headquarters of the religious 
department, more good road build- 
ing, substantial and beautiful seats 
about all the parks, still further gifts 
to the Summer Schools, so that they 
may complete their quadrangle of 
recitation halls and have endowed 
dormitories for teachers and students 
of limited means, these are some of 
the purely physical needs. Such needs 
proclaim themselves all the more 
loudly and all the more confidently 
because of the demonstration of the 
past few months that Chautauquans 
and others believe in Chautauqua and 
that they mean it shall continually 
enlarge its usefulness. 

Chautauqua, New York 


CHAUTAUQUA BEFORE CHAUTAUQUA WAS 


O spot in America has been 
Nes scene of more spectacular 

pilgrimages than the shores of 
Chautauqua Lake. The tall trees 
could relate wonderful tales of days 
long before the French occupancy, 
when this beautiful region knew 
only the moccasined tread of the “red 


BY IDA M. COLE 


ruler of the shade”; of the days when 
the Eries fought heroically for their 
native land and were exterminated 
by the hostile Senecas. 

As you see the evening lights 
streaming from the windows of hun- 
dreds of houses on the Chautauqua 
Assembly grounds, you think of that 


night, years and years ago, when, the 
historian tells us, the Senecas took 
horrible revenge on the Eries and all 
along the lake region there burned a 
“thousand fires,” each fire an Erie 
burning at the stake. That was fif- 


-teen years before La Salle came over 


the portage and sailed down the lake 
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THE NEW BOAT LANDING AT CHAUTAUQUA 
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and he must have seen on either bank 
the old Erie villages overgrown with 
vines and crumbling in decay. 

Standing at the foot of Miller 
Tower, on the grounds of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, and looking to- 
ward the head of the lake, one can 
visualize the appearance of that in- 
trepid band led by the famous ex- 
plorer La Salle, who after traversing 
the portage from Lake Erie dropt 
their canoes into Chautauqua Lake. 
What a motley crew it was which fol- 
lowed La Salle that day—French 
soldiers, Canadian settlers and In- 
dians—on their mission to establish 
the claim of France to the newly dis- 
covered territory. 

But La Salle was not the first 
white man to find this region. In 
1615, five years before the Pilgrims 
landed on the Massachusetts coast, 
the youthful Etienne Brulé, accom- 
panied by twelve friendly Hurons, 
sailed on Lake Chautauqua. On his 
journey from Canada he came over 
the old portage to the present village 
of Mayville, and there embarked on 
Chautauqua Lake, passed into the 
Chadakoin, and thence to the Alle- 
gheny. He is said to have been the 
first white man to visit Chautauqua 
county. A few years after Brulé’s 
journey, La Salle came and still later 
this lake was the scene of the pic- 
turesque expedition under de Celo- 
ron. 

Another band which probably 
came this way, seeking not territorial 
conquest but a haven of peace, was 
the group of Acadian pilgrims on 
their way to the “Beautiful River” 
which carried them “into the golden 
stream of the broad and swift Mis- 
sissippi.” 
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GATHERED ABOUT THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY UNDER THE TREES AT CHAUTAl 


While Longfellow in “Evangeline” 
does not state the way of journeying, 
yet of all the conjectural routes this 
is the most plausible. For it is known 
that for centuries the Indians fol- 
lowed this route from gulf to gulf, 
a distance of some four thousand 
miles, from Barcelona on Lake Erie, 
over the portage to Chautauqua Lake, 
a distance of some eight miles, then 
over the waters of Chautauqua to 
the Chadakoin and to the Alle- 
gheny. 

It is said that a barn some five 
miles from Chautauqua Institution 
drains one side into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the other into the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is certain that the di- 
vide between the two great systems 
—that of the Great Lakes and that 
of the Mississippi—is situated where 
the barn stands. 

Chautauqua Lake is only a few 
miles from Lake Erie and several 
hundred feet higher, so that at first 
thought the visitor takes it for 
granted that it drains into the Great 
Lakes and is surprized to find that 
such is not the case. 

In 1749 still another voyage, as 
picturesque as it was momentous, 
was made by Capt. Bienville de Celo- 
ron. In July of that year he landed 
at Barcelona and started over the 
old portage for Chautauqua Lake. In 
his company were men who had ex- 
plored the primeval forests of Can- 
ada, soldiers, sailors, pioneers, a 
Jesuit priest and Indians. Some of 
these men afterward became fam- 
ous for their valorous deeds in the 
French and Indian war. 

Celoron had in his possession sev- 
eral leaden plates, duly inscribed, 
which he was to bury at certain 


points as tokens of French occu- 
pancy. One of these plates bore the 
name Tchadakoin, the first time the 
name was used by civilized man. The 
manuscripts kept by Celoron on this 
voyage and the diary and maps of de 
Bonnecamps, a member of the expe- 
dition, have been preserved, the for- 
mer by the French Government and 
the latter in the possession of the 
Jesuit College at Quebec. The name 
Tchadakoin appears on de Bonne- 
camps’s maps. This is supposed to be 
the French rendition of the name 
“Ja-da-quah”—Chautauqua. 

A spectacular expedition and one 
of far-reaching importance, since it 
was one in the chain of events which 
finally led up to the Seven Years’ 
War in Europe, was the landing at 
Barcelona of the French forces who 
transformed the old portage into a 
military built road. In the spring of 
1753 Govenor Duquesne of Canada 
sent an expedition to build a string 
of forts in the Allegheny Valley and 
make a route southward which they 
thought would be better than the one 
followed by Celoron and La Salle. A 
detachment of this force was sent by 
the governor to cut a wagon road 
from Barcelona to Lake Chautauqua. 
Traces of this old French road still 
remain and now the automobile 
whizzes over parts of that old port- 
age over which the Indian once car- 
ried his canoe and the French ex- 
plorers and gallant soldiers trod with 
certain step as they declared the 
claim of their native land against the 
English. 

Barcelona is now a little fishing 
village with its quaint lighthouse and 
other reminiscences of “days of old 
when knights were bold.” The dense 
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forest has been cleared to make way 
for prosperous villages. The fierce 
and beautiful wildcat, for which this 
region was once noted and which 
gave the Eries the name of “Nation 
of the Cat,’”’ has gone the way of the 
buffalo. The shores which were thick 
with tall trees when Etienne Brulé 
passed them are now lined with at- 
tractive residences, and the name on 
the leaden plate borne by Celoron has 
since become synonymous’ with 


SUMMER 


Christian culture. Many reasons 
have been given for the name, Chau- 
tauqua, but that generally accepted 
by historians is the tale of the party 
of Seneca Indians who, on one occa- 
sion, as they were journeying up the 
trail, caught a muscallonge in Lake 
Chautauqua, threw it into the bot- 
tom of the canoe, where it lay during 
the trip over the portage. On reach- 
ing Lake Erie they found the fish 
still alive and threw it into that lake, 
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SCHOOL 


CELEBRATING RECOGNITION DAY, CHAUTAUQUA’S COMMENCEMENT—TO BE HELD THIS YEAR ON AUGUST 16 


Previous to this time no muscallonge 
had been found in Lake Erie and the 
subsequent abundance was attributed 
to this finny ancestor taken from the 
lake at the other end of the portage, 
which was accordingly named by the 
Senecas “Ga-jah” (fish) and “Ga- 
dah-guah” (taken out). In time the 


‘prefixes of both words were dropt, 


leaving “Jah-dah-guah” (the place 
where the fish was taken out). 
Chautauqua, New York 
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DEAN IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO; PRINCIPAL OF SUMMER SCHOOLS, CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


[oor summer school movement 
of this last generation has been 
one of several agencies to bring 
American education closer to the life 
of the people, a development in which 
education as a whole has been moving 
parallel to science, religion, and phi- 
losophy. Plant breeding, the layman’s 
movement, and pragmatism are all 
floated on the same current with vo- 
cational training and _ vacational 
schools. Forty years ago American 
philosophy was still absorbed in the 
contemplation of Kant and Hegel, 
religion was expressed in sectarian 
theology, and science was a noble but 
a remote pursuit. Naturally the col- 
leges and universities in which these 
subjects were studied were places 
where, as Lowell fairly said, “nothing 
useful was taught.” 

With the founding in 1874 of what 
is now Chautauqua Institution there 
was ostensibly started “a system of 
popular education” which was sup- 


posed to stand in contrast with the 
college system of education main- 
tained for the cultured and profes- 
sional classes. The contrast, however, 
has always been more apparent than 
real. In the early years the main is- 
sue was a question of opinion as to 
whether the summer could be turned 
to academic account, especially in a 
six-week session. Half the first set 
of courses at Chautauqua were in the 
nature of regular college work in an- 
cient and modern languages. The re- 
mainder were normal school studies 
in pedagogy. From the outset came 
people who gained in these weeks 
their first view of the “college out- 
look,” or who returned for further 
vistas in which they could not possi- 
bly indulge themselves during the 
school year. 

In these later days Chautauqua has 
continued to be popular in a legiti- 
mate sense—has even become much 
more so than at first—but most of 


the universities and many of the col- 
leges are now unwilling to be outdone. 
The regular college menus are dis- 
played—cafeteria fashion—with a se- 
ductive array of pedagogical side- 
dishes, and the people swarm to them. 
In 1915 at the summer sessions of the 
leading twenty-three universities 
there were 35,642 students. Yet in the 
face of European war and Califor- 
nia expositions, Chautauqua lost— 
for the first time in six years—only 
a small percentage of its more than 
3000 students. In both college and 
Chautauqua camps there has been a 
skiilful attack in the double problem 
of finding out what the public want- 
ed, and of teaching the public to want 
what it ought to. 

What has taken place at Chautau- 
qua in the way of natural growth in 
the forty-two years since its found- 
ing can be stated in « formula which 
is almost too neat to be credible. The 
saving fact about it is that the for- 
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MRS. MADISON CAWEIN 
Gertrude McKelvey Cawein, widow of the poet, 
is to read poetry at Chautauqua in August. Her 
programs include an afternoon of her husband’s 
work and also readings from Masefield, John 

Luther Long and the Irish playwrights 


mula states only the broadest aspects 
of a story which is humanly full of 
inconsistent and contradictory and— 
still worse—irrelevant details. They 
are inconsistent, like the decline of 
interest in Anglo-Saxon and the per- 
sistence of enthusiasm for Hebrew; 
contradictory, like the right-handed 
introduction of pageants and “moral- 
interludes” and the left-handed op- 
position to the theater; or irrelevant, 
like the rise and fall of “pyro- 
graphy,” “mothercraft” and other ill- 
fated subjects of the moment. 

Yet, largely speaking, the first 
stage in the Chautauqua summer 
sschools was the oldest fashioned stage 
of study-for-knowledge courses. The 
founders started with a School of 
Languages, and a Teachers’ Retreat, 
which was a school of pedagogy. 
When they introduced the first lec- 
tures on science, the lecturers did all 
the talking and experimenting arid 
the students listened and watched; 
and for ten years they stuck to books 
and abstractions and had a pleasant- 
ly exciting time pursuing knowledge 
as it appeared on the printed page 
and was heard in the fluent period 
of the instructor and public lecturer. 

The second stage marked the addi- 
tion of various activity courses. The 
first three on the records happened 
to be an alliterative trio, music, 
microscopy, and mineralogy. It 
would have amounted to the same 
thing if they had been birds, botany, 
and bookbinding; the significance 
lay in the fact that two new kinds 
of work were being offered, science 
courses involving observation, and 
process courses demanding proficien- 
cy in technique. It was an important 





step, tho merely in keeping with the 
progress of the times, for it led even- 
tually to the present modest group of 
scientific subjects which can be well 
presented with the simple laboratory 
equipment available at Chautauqua 
and the rich natural resources of the 
region; and it led further to the pres- 
ent departments of Library Training, 
Home Economics, Music, Arts and 
Crafts, Expression, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Practical (business) Arts 
which were useful in 1915 to more 
than 1400 students. 

The third aspect of Summer Schools 
—and all other educational work—is 
only now developing, and at Chautau- 
qua is developing rather slowly. This 
is the direct attempt to promote a 
sense of social responsibility. One 
reason, perhaps, why this has been 
hitherto neglected in formal class 
room study at Chautauqua is that the 
aroma of social service is generally 
permeative there. It is the twentieth 
century equivalent for the old time 
“odor of sanctity.” It suffuses the 
headquarters of the Department of 
Religious Work, it is wafted from the 
public platform in scores of sermons 
and addresses, and it is perceptible 
in the whole atmosphere of the city, 
in the woods, which is itself a vastly 
interesting social laboratory. Yet in 
the last two seasons courses have 
been introduced or re-established in 
history and social science, and this 
year the problems of internationalism 
at peace and at war will be discussed 
in class and confererce as well as in 
lecture halls. 

Thus the Summer School idea, un- 
dertaken very early at Chautauqua, 
has been adopted as widely in the 
colleges as the Summer Assembly 

















Olman 
JOHN ERSKINE 
Professor of English at Columbia. The author of 
“The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,” ought 
surely to sympathize with the Chautauqua idea. 
He will lecture on American poets, nineteenth 
century verse, the romantic poets and Ibsen at 
Chautauqua this summer 





Harris & Ewing 


MRS. HARRIET CHALMERS ADAMS 


The woman who has explored nearly every 

corner of Central and South America, who has 

followed Columbus's trail and who has studied 

the Philippines, will lecture at Chautauqua on 
July 4 and 6 


idea—which has converted Chautau- 
qua to a common noun—has been 
adopted by the local uplifters and the 
enterprising bureau managers. And 
the evident reason is that both ideas 
are fundamentally sensible. The col- 
leges recognize now that there are 
other adults than their own gradu- 
ates who can get some good out of 
college courses, that if there is any 
virtue in the use of the margin, the 
first of all to be used is the wide ex- 
panse of summer, that the teacher in 
particular can gain more literal rec- 
reation by spending some of the va- 
cation in the class room than by ded- 
icating it all to the front porch. 

Furthermore the Summer School 
idea is so practical and sound that 
nothing but its wide adoption has 
saved Chautauqua from being utterly 
overwhelmed by  over-patronage. 
Rapid as have been the establishment 
of new schools and the growth of the 
old ones, Chautauqua has grown 
along with them. Permanent plants, 
libraries, and laboratories have given 
the colleges certain advantages that 
Chautauqua has always recognized; 
but as their superior equipment has 
logically confined certain kinds of ad- 
vanced work to them, Chautauqua’s 
superior flexibility has led to the ex- 
periments in new fields which have 
more than once led to further exten- 
sion of college enterprize. There is 
little rivalry; only coéperation and 
parallel endeavor; and to any one 
with a bit of experience and some 
imagination it is perfectly clear that 
there are more things for the Sum- 
mer Schools in the next generation 
than are yet dreamed of in the phi- 
losophy of 1916. 

Chautauqua, New York 
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What the Balkans were to the 
peace of Europe—when there 
was peace in Europe—-ithe 
railroads are to the economic 
prosperity of the country. 
Representatives of 235 sys- 
tems on the one hand and 
350,000 employees on _ the 
other have broken off their 
conference over the demands: 
made by the Brotherhoods of 
Locomotive Engineers. Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and Railroad Trainmen, 
and the Order of Railway 
Conductors. A strike vote will 
now be taken. Elisha Lee, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
on the right, was chairman at 
the conference for the rail- 
roads; Warren S. Stone, on 
the left, Grand Chief Hngi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engincers. head- 
ed the union’ conferees. 
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“The Freight Yards,” by Gifford Beal, from this year’s New York “Academy.” Freight service is the bone of contention. 
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Copyright Interaational Film 

The ablution squad—the first day at Plattsburg. There are 
1316 men under canvas for the first of the military camps. 
The “Old Man,” Charles E. Courtney, who has coached Cornell 
crews for years, is retiring on account of ill health. Cornell’s 


record of victories in his term is unmatched in college rowing. 
Copyright Underwood 

















The new fashion in commencement celebrations—the seniors of the Fort Hays, Kansas, Normal School unveiling a Custer. 
memorial at Custer’s Island, where Custer camped in ’69, mate in concrete by the class. From L. D. Wooster, Hays, Kansas. 
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Underwood 
Ten thousand trained men—a fragment of Canada’s volunteer 
half-million army, reviewed at Toronto on the King’s Birthday. 
Another American borrowed by Canada—A. D. Little, of 
Boston, a distinguished chemist, who heads the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s bureau for studying Canada’s huge mineral resources. 
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Copyright Medem 


From the oldest even unto the youngest—here are old, old women; long past threescore and ten, who serve France by 
putting the finishing work on large caliber shells, wi:''e boys are going into the trenches and girls into the hospitals. 
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Two French youngsters, whose father has been killed in the trenches, are telling one of father’s comrades all about it. 




















THE MAN PREPARED 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


AUTHOR OF “THE TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO ACTS” 














AVE you read the story of 

H Pétain the Prepared? 

Here it is. Read it, heed it, 
rouse your friends with it, save it 
for your children’s children. Over the 
blackness and earthiness of the Great 
War it shines like a star in the night. 

Only yesterday, as time goes, Pé- 
tain the Prepared was a common 
French soldier. Today Pétain the 
Prepared is the world-famed hero of 
Verdun, the idol of the French Army, 
the savior of the French people. 
Pétain did the impossible; not be- 
cause he was Pétain, but because he 
was Pétain the Prepared. 

He spent forty years getting ready 
for the crisis at Verdun. When the 
man was ready, the crisis called the 
man. Suppose he was sixty years old 
before his chance came—what of 
that? His job was to get ready—not 
go hunting chances. You may be 
thirty or forty or fifty, and your 
chance hasn’t come. What of that? 
Your job is to get strong enough and 
big enough to handle your chance 
when it does come. 

.At the beginning of the siege of 
Verdun, a rabble of high-strutting 
military dolts had seats ofehonor over 
Pétain. That didn’t worry him—he 
was too busy outgrowing the small 
place given him. They botched the de- 
fense, used the wrong tactics, lost 
men and ground. Pétain said nothing, 
he only worked harder getting ready. 
Thousands of good men, conscien- 
tious in their business or profession, 
lose the chance of promotion because 
they childishly criticize their supe- 
rior officer, instead of learning silent- 
ly from his mistakes and resolving to 
make their work error-proof. 


HOW PETAIN WINS 


ETAIN is a wonderful athlete— 

he holds the record for holding 
his tongue. He never talks of what he 
is going to do, he merely does it. And 
he never lets others talk of what he 
has done—he is already planning 
something so much bigger that his 
former achievement looks now like a 
boy playing marbles. In our schools, 
stores, factories, cffices and armies 
may be seen hundreds of thousands 
of young men who move their tongues 
but nothing else. The more you are 
heard, the less you will be heard of. 
And fame? Oh, fame is all the things 
you didn’t say about yourself. 


In the stretch of his sixty years 
Pétain never had time to polish up 
the brass buttons of his uniform, 
wax his mustache, and visit the pho- 
tographer with a smug self-conscious 
look of high elation. Pétain hates 
photographers. He muzzles reporters. 
He looks thru politicians. He regards 
fashion-mongers as he would ants. 
He sweeps away the artificial with 
one good swing of his fencing-foil, 
and his mind is always fencing. The 
man born to conquer does not let you 
think of his clothes. Fate never 
pinned a medal on the breast of a 
fashion model. 

Another thing Pétain forgets. He 
forgets to count how many times he 
tries to do a thing—he just keeps on 
trying till he does it right. In this 
respect he is like Edison, Vanderlip, 
Burbank, Hammond, Eliot, Gary, 
Peary and others cf our own great 
men. In advance of the crisis at Ver- 
dun he had charted on the map of his 
mind more than 500 strategic posi- 
tions and martial encounters. For 
every move the efficient Germans 
made, or any move they could make, 
Pétain had a counter-move ready. We 
are all under fire, at the hands of 
Fate. Can we meet with the calm- 
ness, power and skill of Pétain each 
and any emergency that couid arise 
in our business, our home, our finan- 
cial, social and personal life? Have 
we figured out these emergencies 
ahead—five hundred or one hundred 
or twenty or even ten—and overcome 
them by forethought, imagination, 
diagrammatic detail? 

Pétain is confessedly a dreamer. 
Not only that, but he proclaims it the 
duty of a soldier to think and dream 
battles! Are you ever tempted to 
ridicule a dreamer? Don’t. He may 
some day command a situation that 
you, spiritually blind, could not even 
see. 

One of the special delights of this 
remarkable warrior is a habit of do- 
ing hard jobs for others, after the 
specified others had failed to do them 
and said they could not be done. When 
the corps of a stupid general was 
in wild retreat, Pétain took charge, 
gave the men a spine, showed the 
men a man, led the men to victory. 
When the Germans fortified a key 
situation and called it impregnable, 
Pétain was summoned and was given 


three days in which to break down 
the German defense. Pétain was thru 
the lines in three hours. What about 
that extra hard problem in your busi- 
ness or profession? Have you made 
it a habit to overcome in three hours 
any difficulty that your superior offi- 
cer would take three days to so.ve? 
When your associates leave a task 
unfinished how long do you let it lie 
there a failure? Wou!d you rather 
see it done than get your dinner on 
time? 

Pétain has a number of watch- 
words—the slogans of his leadership 
and of his life. Among these are: Pa- 
tience, confidence, independence, per- 
sistence, energy, tact, speed, concen- 
tration. He everlastingly drills these 
principles into his men. But first he 
made himself live them. Precisely 
what physical powers, mental traits 
and moral qualities are needed in you 
to make you a man‘the size of Pétain 
—equal to your chance when it 
comes? How are you developing these 
guarantees of greatness? Influence 
doesn’t happen; it is a confluence of 
hidden forces in yourself. Men follow 
the man who follows a light. Your 
light, what is it? How hard are you 
following it? Wou:d you die follow- 
ing it? If not, you could not serve as 
cup-bearer for Pétain. No man lives 
until he would gladly die for some- 
thing greater than life. We are noth- 
ing to the world until our work is 
everything to us. Whether we have 
chosen to lead an army, or teach a 
school, or serve a parish, or build 
homes, or write poems, or cobble 
shoes, does not really matter. All that 
matters is how we lose ourselves in 
our work. 

And two hundred thousand of the 
‘<aiser’s picked men lie rotting at 
Verdun. And two hundred thousand 
tons of the Kaiser’s steel and copper 
have been aimed at Verdun—only to 
spend and bury themselves in the 
earth. Pétain the Prepared was sta- 
tioned on the breastworks at Ver- 
dun. Calmly and surely, in his cur- 
tain of fire, he rolled back the world’s 
greatest army. Not then was he Pé- 
tain. He was just The Prepared—an 
impersonal, overmastering force. The 
man prepared is a match for the 
wor'd. To him the world must yield, 
before him the world must bow, of 
him the wor!d must learn, in the end. 
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EFFICIENCY TEST OF PERSONAL PREPAREDNESS 


FOR ANY MAN WHO EXPECTS TO WIN THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


Read first Mr. Purinton’s article on “The Man Prepared.” Then allow yourself enough time to think 
out these answers deliberately. Where the answer is Yes, write numeral 10 in blank space opposite. Where it is No, 
leave space blank. Where it is uncertain, write numeral under 10 expressing degree of assurance. 
incomplete, is a fair gauge of the scientific, forward-looking, attitude of mind which tends to keep a man prepared for 
anything. Duplicate copies for your friends, clients or employees may be had from the Efficiency Publishing Company, 
3. Ape sem wins be Ge sont Week Dele GUS MRIIT oats o i606 06 6600 e heh 06 Kee KeHESRORENes ere Wess 
2. At your present rate of saving money, will you be financially independent at sixty? 
3. Do you know exactly how you would meet your worst possible “misfortune”? ..........--..0.eeee0- 


4. Can you make every obstacle and failure a stepping-stone to a higher success? ............2+-eee00- 


5. Are you systematically overcoming your known -physical and mental weakness? ............-+eee005 


Is the science of locating and seizing opportunity your continual study? ..........ceceeeeeeeeeeees 
8. Do you accomplish more work, better work and better paid work, each year? ...........-.eeeeeeeee 
9. Are you like General Pétain (see article) in at least ten points of personal preparedness? ........... 


Are you strongest when fighting for a primcipfe? .cccsccscccccccvccccccccsescscccesewcesecocecoves 


Add column of numerals and find your approxi- 
mate grade in efficiency of personal preparedness 


This Test, while 
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We are amazed and thrilled by the 
superb sight of one man holding at 
bay the mightiest army in the world’s 
history. But when we look around, 
right here at home, we are shocked 
and appalled by facts as ugly as the 
feat of General Pétain was glorious. 


WE ARE UNPREPARED 


E are the nation of the unpre- 

pared. It took nothing more 
than a cheap Mexican bandit like 
Villa to show how fearfully we were 
unprepared for war. But for peace, 
and everyday life, and a safe and 
happy future we are as little ready. 
We are, in fact, the June-bug among 
nations. We start to buzz and bat 
around only when our day of oppor- 
tunity is closing and the light in some 
other nation’s house—the glare of 
war just lately—reveals the darkness 
in our own atmosphere. Look at these 
facts recently compiled by an ex- 
pert. 

Tho our national wealth is $187,- 
000,000,000 — three times that of 
France and twice that of Great 
Britain or Germany—about 12,- 
000,000 of our citizens are in actual 
want, and one person in every ten 
dying in a large city is buried in a 
pauper’s grave. 

Every year we spend $90,000,000 
for candy, soda water. and moving- 
picture shows; while to ethical and 
industrial education in foreign lands 
we give only $20,000,000. Yet the 
stabilizing force of America’s future 
is the religious extension work of to- 
day. We think more of our palate 
than we do of our posterity. 

Our annual income of $35,000,000,- 
000 is the largest proportionate in- 
crease of any nation; yet we rank 
528 


fifteenth in relative number of sav- 
ings-bank accounts; and of the 20,- 
000,000 homes we occupy, more than 
14,000,000 are encumbered by mort- 
gage, rent or otherwise. 

Nearly 2,000,000 children from ten 
to fifteen years of age are working— 
and growing prematurely old and 
sick, when they ought to be in school. 
Of our 18,000,000 adult wage-earn- 
ers, 15,000,000 are inadequately 
trained or temperamentally unfit for 
the work they are trying to do; hence 
they can never succeed as_ they 
should. Every year 35,000 workers in 
American industries are killed, and 
1,590,000 injured by shop machinery 
and railroads. This army of cripples, 
if saved and prepared, could effective- 
ly guard our entire coast from in- 
vasion by any foreign power. 

The need for industrial, financial, 
educational and social preparedness 
is here, all about us, all the time. 
Must Fate plunge us in war to 
cleanse us of our national sins and 
follies? Or have we the courage and 
wisdom to redeem ourselves? 

Now the individual is the nation. 
The man who has formed the pre- 
paredness habit is the man to save 
his country, his community, his fam- 
ily and himself. The technical details 
of national preparedness must be 
founded on the broad base of PER- 
SONAL PREPAREDNESS. To be ready 
for whatever comes—physically, 
mentally and morally ready; here is 
the test for a soldier and a man! 

To*be prepared for life is to be 
ready in two ways—against calamity 
and for opportunity. Calamity is real- 
ly opportunity hiding in a shadow. 
Our worst foe is usually our best 


friend in disguise. Not then hating 
our foes, how may we discover them, 
attack them, outwit them, surpass 
them, learn from them without being 
injured by them? 

How did Pétain hcld Verdun? By 
learning who and what his foes were, 
their wonderful efficiency, and how 
and when and where they would prob- 
ably attack—then massing all his 
forces behind his weakest point! 
Mental shrewdness we must have to 
locate our enemies, but also moral 
braveness to mend our own weak 
spots! The strength of a man lies in 
his wrath at his weakness. 

What do you fear? Why? Fear is 
the guaranteed seed of failure. And 
everything we call misfortune is the 
fruit of some failure in ourselves. Do 
you fear pain, poverty, loneliness, 
grief, loss, unpopularity, abuse, 
drudgery, fatigue, responsibility, 
failure, disease, old age, death? Is 
there anything or anybody that could 
make you lose heart, or presence of 
mind? If there is, prepare! Be sure 
that whatever can test you most will 
some day come to you. Don’t wait and 
have to run like a rat to its hole. 
Study your moves and martial your 
forces while yet there is time. 

The common tragedy of life is to 
be unequal to the unexpected. The 
crown of every conqueror is moulded 
from a crisis; and in lifting or lower- 
ing men the agency of Fate is an 
emergency. 

Make a friend of Misfortune; you 
will have a friend you can always 
count on. Ask yourself what the 
worst affliction could be, and prepare 
to meet it. Should it come, you might 
falter in the depths of sorrow, as all 
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The $100,000 Man Who | 
Went to School Again 


Do you know why most inexperi- 
enced promoters fail in trying to 
raise money for a new business, . 
and how to avoid their mistakes 


Do you know what facts to get 
in order to figure the percentage 
of its sales that a business can 
afford to spend for advertising 


Can you build up a_- safe, 
yet efficient series of collection 
ee ow aw 


Do you know how to satisfy a 
bank as to your deserving a loan 


What are the six things a busi- 
ness man should watch for and sat- 
isfy himself on before he signs ? 
his name to a business paper . 


We men who are struggling along, earning 


HIS is an inspiring story of a big-minded busi- 

ness man. Some men regret that their train- 

ing in business is not complete. Some men 
never even realize it. This man realized it, but he 
did no regretting. Despite his wide experience, de- 
spite his huge income he left his business for a year 
and enrolled for a university course in business with 
men young enough to be his sons, while he Jearned 
the fundamental principles that were back of his in- 
come and back of his experience, so he could control 
them. The problems he had to solve in his business 
were far more complicated than those listed here. If 
any man cannot answer them, however, he should let 
the story of this business genius sink in. 


MANY BIG MEN DOING THE SAME 
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Can you analyze the market of a 
Proposition so as to tell accurately 
whether it will be cheaper to sell 
direct by mail, or through usual ? 
trade channels . . ee 

Do you know how the manager 
of a business keeps tab on just 
how profitably each department ? 
UE UN 6 a sk te 


Can you analyze a product so as 
to show what style of advertis- 7 
ae me Geet Cer Be. 6s ct oe 


Can you pick from a_ book- 
keeper’s trial balance or balance 
sheet, the essential facts the man- 
ager of a business’ should ? 
know ce ee eo ae? ae 


Could you apply the principles 
of Scientific Management to a ? 
mes «+ + + + + + & @ 


$:,000, $2,000, $3,000 and $5,000 a year—worry- 
ing day and night to increase this a paltry few 
hundred—should beware not to consider this in- 
spiring man exceptional. 
the lesson of him. 


That Fatal Mistake! 


We may make the mistake of thinking that we 
know enough about business; that this open- 
minded man was but a crank; that he, too, knew 
enough, but just wasn’t satisfied. The fact is, 
he is far from exceptional. The brainiest men in 
America today are doing what he did, for exactly 
the same reason he did it. The only difference 
is that they do not have to leave their business 
as this man did. Instead, the Alexander Hamil- 


If we do, we may miss 


ton Institute now brings this business training 
right to their desks or their home reading table. 


Alfred I. DuPont, executive head of the Du- 
Pont Powder Companies, capitalized at $120,000,- 
000; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. 
Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills, 
a $5,000,009 corporation; N. A. Hawkins, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car Co., 
Wm. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the big- 
gest watch company in the world; and scores of 
other men, of like calibre. 


The motives that prompted these men to this 
action; how they are profiting by it—and how 
you can profit are explained in the book ‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,’’ which will be sent you 
free on request. To get it, clip the coupon 
below. 


HOW MEN MAKE GOOD 


Already 40,000 Men Enrolled 


One can hardly name a nati 
ness in this country, in which many 
ing young men, and often the leading executives, 
are not enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. In the United States Steel Corporation, 
no less than 450 rising young men are enrolled. 
In the Standard Oil Company, there are 215; in 
the Ford Motor Car Co., 185; in the Westing- 
house Mfg. Co., 275; in the General Electric Co., 
240; in the great National City Bank, 63; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 76; in the National Cash 
Register Co., 187; in the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., 164;—-and so on, down the list of 
the biggest firms in America. 

Altogether, up to date, 40,000 live-wire men in 
business have enrolled in this great course of 
business training. Surely you should read the 
free book that explains the idea back of such a 
movement, 


nally-known busi- 






What the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has done for its subscrib- 
ers will probably never be known 
in its entirety. But daily there 
filter into the headquarters in New 
York many intensely human 
stories showing how it helps men 
make good. vs 

yo you hear of a brilliant 
lad of twenty-two, in a big New 


York bank, rising to a $9,500 job 
and giving credit to the Institute 
for his success. 

The next day a factory manager 
writes that the course has just 
helped him save his firm $7,000 a 
year, and that “a fair slice” of 
this went to increase his salary. 

The next day a man in a West- 
ern concern tells how he saved the 


firm $37,000 a year by one sugges: 
tion, and what happened then to 
his salary. 

_“copy writer” rises to be ad- 
vertising and sales manager. A 
billing clerk wins a position as 
head accountant with his concern. 
A general manager saves his firm 
from impending bankruptcy. 

These are only typical cases. 


There are literally hundreds of 
them—many of them really amaz- 
ing cases—of men grasping big op- 
portunities, and succeeding in en- 
terprises they dared never even at- 
tempt before. And it’s all ex- 
plained in a most interesting way 
in the free book “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” To get a copy fill out 





and send in the attached coupon. 


Based on the Actual Experience of the Most 


Successful Business Men Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you through the Modern 


une enttnane, senile st eas teh anole eel is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
—_ It will give you a thorough and sound training in the funda- Hamilton Institute. This advisory council includes Frank 
mental principles underlying 6 nS ee on A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank; Judge 
0 nl a ak E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays 

Hammond, the famous engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of Commerce, and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician and economist. 


Advisory Council 





e ° e 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of his 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which we will send you free, will repay you many times over. It will 
help measure what you know—what you don’t know, and what you should 
know—to make success sure. Every business man with either a business 
or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this book. You 
need send no money for it—simply the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
351 Astor Place New York City 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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Know a man by his “hand” 
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Pens are the 
best 


Spencerian Steel 





This book, “What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals,” gives the clues 
to character revealed by every 
person’s penmanship, as de- 
scribed by William Leslie 
French, the celebrated Graph- 
ologist. It is illustrated with fifty 
specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours 
among them. 


A new edition has been printed to supply the 
great demand. 
sent with twelve different patterns of Spencerian 
Steel Pens on receipt of 10c. 


If you desire a copy, it will be 


If you desire to try a Spencerian 
Pen, we will be glad to send you 
sample free, on request. 
you prefer stub or fine point. 
Mention this magazine. 


Say if 


Spencerian Pen Company 


349 Broadway, New York 











Time! 


hours a day. 


the same. 


ARNOLD BENNETT and Providence 
have endowed us with twenty-four 


Carnegie and the lowest worker in his 
mines, Wanamaker and his youngest 
errand boy, Rockefeller and the garage 
workers who sell his gasoline—all have 


But until Ingersoll made the watch 
accessible to the millions only the well-to- 
do had time; poor people guessed at it— 
and continued poor. 


HeNan Behind 
the Qwitan 


—_ 





carried in the pocket; 
ladies’ hand bags; 


Reliance at $3.00 





There are Ingersoll Watches for everyone: 
to fit on the wrist; to stand on the desk or table; 
to be fastened beside the bed or the stove in the kitchen; the 
new “Radiolite’’ that tells time in the dark; 


from the famous Dollar Watch to the new, thin, 7-Jeweled, accurate, bridge-model 


Little ones, big ones, watches to be 
to go into 


in all twelve different sizes and kins 








Test It onY our 
Own Skin 


AtOur ™ 
~ a Expense 


 eoetit Vacineraine 


gene Powder, 50c, 4 shades. 





At Drug Stores or by Mail, Po: id. 

Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 

pee get puss ay OL the oe and —L og s Row 

nm novel purse le ngram’s 

Milkw: eed C Tl, - Tooth th Powder an and Perfume, 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 

Windsor, Ontario Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


Ingiam’ss Milkweed Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jor— S0e and $1.00 at Druggists’ 
























Japanese Color Prints 


We will send for only Four Dollars, 
charges prepaid, a collection of 50 of 
the celebrated Matsumoto Color Prints, 
all different, printed by hand on Japa- 
nese hand-made paper. Send for full 
price list. Lovers of Japanese prints 
can avoid middlemen’s enormous 
profits and save money by dealing 
directly with us by mail. Duties free. 


MATSUMOTO-DO 
Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 











must falter when human hearts 
break; but men should in the end 
pursue the plan laid out, and go on 
with their work. How would you meet 
your keenest hardship, rise to your 
most painful test, bear your supreme 
loss? Prepare for the hardest thing, 
and all things grow easier. 


FOES YOU MUST MEET 


IVIDE your campaign of per- 

sonal preparedness into lines of 
defense and offense, with your foes 
and your allies properly balanced. 
First, as to defense. Among the as- 
sailants for whom one should prepare 
are these: Failure, Sorrow, Disease, 
Age, Death. Why let these foes rush 


‘upon us and ride over us—us with 


our armor off, guns spiked, swords 
dull and flags in the dust? We should, 
we can, forestall them; by summon- 
ing as our allies Faith, Courage, 
Knowledge, Forethought, System, 
Science, Work. 

Prepare to meet Failure. And not 
once, but often. I know a man who 
had twenty battles with Failure, 
one after another, and each fight 
seemed lost. His war with Failure 
lasted thirty years. At the close he 
had so everlastingly routed Failure 
that the world crowned him the most 
successful man in his field who ever 
lived. Few of us fail enough. Envy 
the man who makes a big mistake, 
he’s going somewhere—but pity him 
if he makes it twice, he’s crawling 
back. When Failure attacks you, 
mark the weak spot aimed for and 
strengthen it. Do this well enough, 
and Failure stops. 

Prepare to meet Sorrow. If your 
best friends should all die or desert 
you, could you face the world with a 
smile? If you lost all your money, 
would you feel just as rich? If you 
lost your reputation, would you have 
as much character left? 

Prepare to meet Disease. If 
you want to endear yourself to your 
wife, learn to endure pain as sweetly 
as she can. There is nothing to fear 
in disease—except the fear. But al- 
most every man has a constitutional 
weakness that he must guard against. 
What is your weak spot — heart, 
stomach, liver, lungs, kidneys, nerves, 
eyes? Are your daily habits ordered 
with a view to correcting that and 
keeping your health defense high? 

Prepare to meet Age. What are 
you going to do when you’re seventy 
or eighty? Loaf on your family and 
friends? Depend on their charity— 
moral or financial? Mumble of the 
past and hobble in your mind as in 
your muscles? Die in heart and brain 
before ‘you die in body? Or grow 
younger, stronger, wiser, braver, 
happier and better as the little years 
go by? Will you be financially inde- 
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pendent at sixty? Are you absorbed 
in a fine work that you can still be 
doing, no matter how old the world 
calls you? A man should be in his 
mental prime at sixty. Whoever is 
not, died in his youth. 

Prepare to meet Death. Not only 
in a religious sense, but in a psycho- 
logical and biological sense. Do you 
know what Death is for, why neces- 
sary, how welcomed—and yet post- 
poned? Have you studied the conclu- 
sions of the world’s thinkers, scien- 
tists and philosophers regarding the 
final transition? Are you so thoroly 
convinced of the truth of immortality 
that you rely on it merely as an in- 
telligent man, quite apart from the 
faith of your church? All that dies 
when we die is our fear of Death. 
When we overcome that we can die} 
as calmly, bravely and superbly as 
the millions of soldiers whose hearts 
remained whole as their bodies bled 
away on the battlefields of Europe. 


PREPARE FOR THE BIGGEST THING 


UT the test and sum of our pre- 

paredness is to prepare for life— 
to wage an offensive warfare as fiery 
as our defensive is firm. The great 
thing to fight for is opportunity. Gain 
this, hold it, utilize it, and you have 
won the world. 

The president of the largest cor- 
poration of its kind in the world 
states that he always has a number 
of $10,000 positions waiting, unfilled 
and unasked for. He can’t find the 
men to hold them. A $10,000 man is 
sure of a job, while a $500 man goes 
begging. Are you a $10,000 man, or 
more? If not, why not? If you don’t 
expect some day to be earning five 
times what you earn now you should 
be ashamed of yourself. You are 
mentally asleep. Of course, a man can 
be a moral giant—and financially 
poor; but if he knows his job, works 
his job, and has a job worth having, 
he won’t stay poor. 

Your big chance, has it come? Are 
you sitting around waiting for it? 
Then you will die Expecting. Pull 
yourself together, prepare for your 
chance, get up and go out and hunt 
it. You can no more get a chance 
without a focus than you can get a 
picture without a camera. Put your 
mind in shape to record and develop 
your chance when it looms ahead. 

Prepare by action. Things turn up 
for the man who digs. Doing big 
things means trying new things. A 
man, like a tree, is fruitful only after 
he branches out. 

Prepare by thrift. The chance of 
a lifetime may be lost because you 
haven’t a few thousand dollars, or 
even a few hundred, in cash for im- 
mediate use. Never let a pay-day go 
by without putting something in the 
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What Tungsten Filament did for electricity, Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White (Barreled Sunlight) does for daylight. 
Treating ceilings and walls of factory buildings with it in- 
creases daylight 19% to 36%—-saves half to three quarters 
of an hour of time you would burn artificial lights. 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL WHITE 


white china. Sanitary. 

By the Rice Method, it can be applied over old cold-water paint. Over 
3,000 plants have proved Rice’s the most efficient finish for ceilings and 
walls, Repeated tests have shown without a 
single exception that Rice’s remains white 
longer than any others. Users are protected 
by the Rice Guarantee. 


Write for our Booklet-“*‘More Light’’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
30 Dudley Street, Providence, R. L 


is an oil paint made by a special process dis- 
covered and owned exclusively by the makers. 
There is no substitute. It is the only oil paint 
giving a glossy tile-like finish at no more 
expense than lead and oil paint. _It is as clean 
as it is bright—can be washed like a piece of 





On Concrete Surfaces 


On inside concrete, Rice’s 
Granclith makes the best pos- 
sible primer for a_ second 
coat of Rice’s Gloss Mill 
White. 


RICE’S GRANOLITH 






















Headaches-—how Prevented 


Most headaches come from causes which you may easily remove by giving a 
little more careful attention to what you eat and drink and the way you work, 
rest, exercise and sleep. This is fully explained in a new book called ‘*Head- 
aches and How to Prevent Them.” The author is a famous Nerve Specialist who 
has had years of experience in treating and prescribing for cases in which head- 
aches have been an almost invariable feature. Therefore, what he tells you in 
his book this famous Doctor has learned from actual experience in daily practice. 
He teaches the importance of correct diet (proper food combinations), daily exer- 
cise, and rest and sleep under right conditions—only natural measures which you 
may easily apply right in your own home and soon learn to follow as a matter 
of natural and everyday habit. Your headaches disappear—you feel keen, ac- 
tive, strong and full of energy. Get this book, read and follow it, if you would 
be permanently rid of headaches. Price only $1.25, or FREE with an 18 
months’ subscription to Goop Heattu for only $3. Write for the book today. 


Sent for FREE Examination 


Before you send a penny you may examine this HEALTH and a copy of ‘“‘Headaches and How 
book to see whether it is what you need—to find to Prevent Them.’’ If you keep the book, you 
out whether you wish to follow its recommendations agree to remit $3 and we send you GOOD HEALTH 
for the relief of headache suffering. Write your for 18 months. If you don’t want the book, you 
name in the margin of the coupon and mail it today. agree to return it in 5 days, and the examination 
We will at once send you the current issue of GOOD will not have cost you a penny. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


After examin- 


**Headaches and How to Prevent 


and the current issue of GOOD HEALTH. 
(Write name and address in margin.) 


306 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, 


Them,"’ 
ation I will remit only $3 for 18 months GOOD HEALTH and keep 


the beok PFREE—or I will return the book within 5 days at your 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
expense. 
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Endorsed by Chautauqua Institution 





The Musicians Library 


Seventy-five Volumes Issued 


Tbe Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music 
in‘a Series of Splendid Volumes Edited with 
Authority and Engraved, Printed and Bound 
with Surpassing Excellence. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Each volume is compiled and edited by an author- 
ity on the subject, and contains a valuable, critical 
and biographical essay, a bibliography, and the 
best obtainable portrait of the composer repre- 
sented. The song collections give both the origi- 
nal text and an English translation upon which 
special care has been bestowed. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and is sold separately. Of The 
Musicians Library nearly 150,000 volumes have 
already been sold—“to the everlasting credit of the 
musical public of thiscountry and the enduring fame 
of its publishers,” to quote a well-known critic. 


The Musical Courier says: ““The Musicians Library is a 
boon to the musician; it is not only The Musicians Library, 
but it is a library for all people who believe in music, who 
are fond of the art and who cherish musical ideals; and for 
such the Oliver Ditson Company has done something far 
above the average in issuing these classics.” 













PRICES 
Each volume in heavy paper, clothback $1.50 
In full cloth, gilt : - : : $2.50 


Send the coupon for Free Booklets, Portraits, of Editors, Tables 
of Contents and Easy Payment Plan. 








1, %, 
Ye “eg The Musicians Library volumes will be on sale at the Chau- 
ot 5 ° a tauqua Book Store this summer 
we. te .: 
%,"*., Fo OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
“Me 
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CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 





SE ND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
~ jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 




















any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 

, a ‘ j \s Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 

p 2 + y ; possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 

Hotel Puritan my, \S- f of this kind in the country Established 1899. Your goods re- 
} turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 

BOSTON ; Liberty Refining Co., 432 GC Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















390 Commonwealth Avenue 


Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. } FIN S 
You should know about this distinc- NEW GOLD CAMP—BIG D 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- Six great companies alresdy developed and 























like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 





many others in the making. FREE maps and bul- 














‘ letin concerning ARIZONA TOM REED, in the 
our ieee | ound answered and heart of the district. Owns 9,000 ft. of the Great 
— vn. P. COSTELLO, Mor. m™ | Pioneer Vein System. One mine has paid 250%. 

















Write today! R. B. DICKINSON, Dept. R., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 











bank. Learn the fascination in watch- 
ing money grow. Study the science 
of investment. Plan what you will do 
with the money you have saved. Ask 
a rich man, or a bank president, how 
to save most wisely. Get a book on 
thrift, and read it in the family, then 
start together to economize. 

Prepare by work. More work, bet- 
ter work, faster work—follow these 
steps and nothing on earth can keep 
you down. The time to go to work is 
an hour before you have to. Make be- 
lieve you like work as much as play. 
Do your work so well you are proud 
of it—then you will like it. Failure 
sits on the doorstep of the man who 
hates what he has to do. You say you 
aren’t appreciated and you aren’t paid 
enough? Do you need a pat on the 
head and a sugar-plum for doing 
what you ought to do? In the end, 
work wins. The hardship of the pres- 
ent means nothing when the hope of 
the future means everything. 

Prepare by study. Carry a book in 
your pocket as an efficiency habit. 
Learn self-improvement in your 
spare time. Locate and investigate 
the correspondence schools that may 
teach you self-advancement. Join 
some national organization of leaders 
in your profession; and equal, then 
surpass, the leaders. Know all the 
magazines and books of technical 
worth in your line. Study your men, 
materials, methods with the zeal you 
would put into a game of chess or 
baseball. Study yourself constantly, 
humbly, critically, ruthlessly; and 
make yourself over: as you will have 
to, to make yourself overcome the 
world. 

Prepare by service. Only what we 
do for others makes us immortal. 
This life is so short we cannot af- 
ford to waste it in self-seeking. And 
the big chance comes to him who is 
ready to advance the welfare of the 
world. The great misfortune is to 
worship fortune. Every man who 
earns a huge salary, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down, 
made his place by exalting the serv- 
ice rendered above the money re- 
ceived. 

Personal preparedness, the need of 
the hour, will be the watchword of 
the man out to win. 

Here’s to the brightness of your 
armor, the keenness of your sword, 
the steadiness of your march, the 
pulse of your fighting blood! 

Every full-size man has to fight; 
the man who is wrong has to fight 
himself, and the man who is right 
has to fight the world. Hail to you, 
conqueror, in both battles! Some 
have bled more than you are bleed- 
ing, yet have lived to wear the lau- 
rel-wreath. And the real reward of 
any triumph is to know you can! 
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Pleasant Comment on the Union of Harper’s 
Weekly with The Independent 


HON. WOODROW WILSON, Presi- 
dent of the United States: The combina- 
tion of The Independent with Harper’s 
Weekly seems to me a_ particularly 
happy ‘thing. The two journals have 
grown thru very much the same period of 
our national life, each has maintained high 
editorial standards, and both have acquired 
a permanent hold upon the interest of 
thoughtful people thruout the country. I 
congratulate you upon the happy combina- 
tion. 


HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
ex-President of the United States: I am 
heartily glad to congratulate you upon 
what you have just accomplished. I have 
been intimately associated with the presi- 
dent of the Independent Corporation, the 
publisher and the associate editor of The 
Independent in journalistic work in recent 
years, and they and their associates have 
my very best wishes for their continued 
success. 

HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States: I am very glad 
that The Independent has taken over Har- 
per’s Weekly. I am sure that this union 
of two of the oldest and best known period- 
icals under the single management of The 
Independent will be for the public good. 


HON. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 
ex-Vice-President of the United States: I 
thank you for copy of The Independent, 
with which Harper’s Weekly has been in- 
corporated. I heartily congratulate you 
upon this forward step of The Inde- 
pendent. The Independent and Harper's 
Weekly have for many years been upon our 
regular list of family magazines. They have 
each exercized a widespread and wholesome 
influence. The consolidation, I venture to 
believe, will greatly strengthen their power 
for good thruout the entire country. Accept 
my best wishes in your new undertaking. 

HON. CHARLES S. WHITMAN 
Governor of the State of New York: I 
want to congratulate both parties to 
the union. I am sure that I express 
the sentiment of all who like myself have 
read the two periodicals for many years 
when I wish for the new weekly long life. 
May it render as real and genuine public 
service in the years to come as have the 
two journals out of which it has grown 
each rendered in the years that are gone. 

MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD 
WOOD: I congratulate your company on 
the taking over of Harper’s Weekly, and 
trust that under your direction this well 
known weekly will resume the place it so 
long held as one of our very influential 
publications. Its coming under the control 
of the Independent Corporation places two 
of the oldest and best known periodicals in 
America under a common management. 

HON. R. C. STEARNES, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Virginia: 
The merger of The Independent and Har- 
per’s Weekly means the combination of 
two good things whose long recognized use- 
fulness will be quadrupled in the future. 
In the past I have read both periodicals 
with pleasure and profit. In the days to 
come I expect to derive even greater satis- 
faction and more substantial benefits from 
the combined magazine. 

HON. A. O. THOMAS, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska: 
If this union produces a magazine in keep- 
ing with the strength of the two contract- 
ing parties, I am sure it will be a very 
valuable contribution to the reading public. 


HON. E. J. TAYLOR, Superintendent 
State Department of Education. North 
Dakota: The new journal, if it may be so 
called, is one which will surely meet with 
great popular favor. 

HON. JOHN D. SHOOP, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Illinois: The blending 
of these two great publications with their 
wealth of history and influence contributes 
to the literary world a noteworthy exam- 
ple of progress. Each rich in history and 


prestige will supplement the other in the 
larger field of influence on which they are 
now entering. 


HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, 
Mayor of New York City: Let me 
congratulate you on the first’ issue 
ot The Independent since its absorption of 
Harper’s Weekly. It is highly attractive in 
its new form. It is as true in journalism, 
as in most other public and semi-public 
enterprises, that- money standards exercize 
entirely too much influence, and that we 
have not enough independent and uncon- 
trolled forces devoted solely to the pursuit 
of ideals and principles. The Independent 
has always stood for moral freedom, for of- 
ficial honesty and for the advancement of 
the true interests of America. It is fortu- 
nate that it inherits in Harper’s Weekly 
a splendid spirit and tradition of the same 
kind from the régime of Mr. Hapgood. I 
wish you increased prosperity and useful- 
ness. 

HON. ALTON B. PARKER, Former 
Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York: It is a_ rare 
union that brings together two  publi- 
cations each having so many years of char- 
acter building to its credit as The Inde- 
pendent and Harper’s Weekly. May the ab- 
sorption of the latter prove as satisfactory 
to the owners of The Independent as I 
know it will to the readers of Harper’s. 

HON. JOB E. HEDGES: With real 
interest I note the taking over of Harper's 
Weekly by The Independent.’ With the his- 
toric context of each of these periodicals 
there should be added momentum and in- 
fluence given to The Independent. That 
periodical occupies a unique field in pre- 
senting its weekly summary of local and 
world events. It seems to me that The In- 
dependent is particularly fortunate in its 
policy. While taking its own stand on all 
questions to which it draws attention and 
giving its reasons, it. had never appeared 
to me to do it in such a dogmatic manner 
that it leaves the reader to two alterna- 
tives, of either accepting its views or plac- 
ing himself beyond the purview of The In- 
dependent’s approval. It performs a real 
service in provoking thought on the part 
of its readers and furnishing them enough 
data to come to their own conclusions. 

SIR EDMUND WALKER, of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto: I 
am sure you are to be complimented upon 
the incorporation in The Independent of a 
journal such as Harper’s Weekly, the mem- 
ory of which carries one back so far in the 
history of the United States. That in this 
way its life should be continued must be a 
gratification to countless individuals in 
America. 


MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS: I wish 
you success in your new enterprise. It is 
full of attractive possibilities and I am 
sure they will be worked out to the best 
advantage of the community as a whole. 


MR. OSWALD GARRISON VIL- 
LARD: The steady growth and develop- 
ment of The Independent is a profound 
source of satisfaction to all people who be- 
lieve in clean, responsible and conscientious 
journalism in America. May it long enjoy 
the prosperity it deserves. 

PRESIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN, 

Cornell University: You deserve congratu- 
lations for your success in uniting these 
two of the oldest, most distinguished and 
most progressive and enlightening periodi- 
eals in America! As a journal of civiliza- 
tion I wish it the fullest measure of suc- 
cess. 
HON. EDWARD HYATT, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia: I have just seen the first issue of 
The Independent as combined with Har- 
per’s Weekly. Concerning this union of two 
of the best known periodicals in America, 
what God hath put together let no man put 
asunder! I am sure the union will bear 
good fruit, and I hope to be able to dance 
at the golden wedding. 


HON. JACOB H. SCHIFF: My con- 
gratulations upon the consolidation of two 
of the oldest and most serious weeklies, 
both of which have retained—notwith- 
standing the length of their existence— 
youthful vigor in the treatment of the 
great issues and problems of the day. I 
can only hope, as I believe, that this union 
is destined to bring forth the best and most 
advantageous results to your increasing 
circle of readers. 

MISS JANE ADDAMS: By rather a 
curious coincidence I find that the two 
periodicals I remember from my earliest 
childhood are The Independent and Har- 
per’s Weekly. I suppose my father had 
other periodicals on his table but those are 
the two which seem to have remained in 
my mind, and thru the half century since 
I have always read them fairly steadily. 
I am, of course, enormously interested in 
the incorporation. If the spirit of each can 
be preserved it will be a wonderful under- 
taking and I congratulate you upon being 
at the head of such an interesting experi- 
ment in “reconstructing the world in which 
we live.” 

MR. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, Presi- 
dent New York Life Insurance Company : I 
was delighted when the last Independent 
came to notice, in familiar form, and as a 
part of the title the words Harper’s Weekly. 
To us older chaps who knew the Weekly 
when Thomas Nast made his tremendous 
appeal to the American conscience, the en- 
tire disappearance of the publication 
seemed almost a tragedy. I am glad that 
you have preserved the name and I have 
no doubt you will give place, in the new 
and greater Independent, to the spirit that 
made the Weekly such a power in the 
sixties, 

HON. CLINTON ROGERS WOOD- 
RUFF: The merger of The Independent 
and Harper’s Weekly is a significant event 
in weekly journalism and will, I think, go 
far to demonstrate that two and two some- 
times make more than four, especially 
when the units added represent so much 
in the way of progressive thought and 
activity. I anticipate that the enlarged In- 
dependent will surpass all of its former 
most creditable records. 

MR. HENFY A. WISE WOOD, Presi- 
dent American Society of Aeronautic 
Engineers: I think it a great good 
fortune that the readers of Harper's 
Weekly should have had that pub- 
lication fall into your hands. What 
you are doing for the columns of The Inde- 
pendent by way of illuminating our na- 
tional problems and making them easier of 
solution makes of your publication a public 
service institution of the highest value. 
The readers of Harper’s are most fortunate 
in thus having been given the opportunity 
by you of joining The Independent family. 

MR. ROBERT UNDERWOOD 
JOHNSON: The public is to be congratu- 
lated that Harper’s Weekly has fallen into 
such good hands as those of the conductors 
of The Independent, since its readers will 
find there the best traditions of the good 
old type of literary weekly which was so 
vital and so popular in the period after the 
Civil War. 

HON. CHARLES M. DOW, President 
National Chautauqua County Bank and 
former President of the Commissioners of 
the State Reservation at Niagara: I am 
always interested in each step in progress 
of The Independent, which I have read 
since boyhood. You are to be congratulated 
on combining with your constituency that 
of so well known and highly respected a 
publication as Harper’s Weekly. It cannot 
be regarded as other than a noteworthy 
event in publishing circles. From the days 
of George William Curtis, editor, and 
Thomas Nast, cartoonist, Harper’s Weekly 
has exerted a wide influence on public senti- 
ment in this country. Its former readers 
will find in The Independent under its 
present management no loss in vigor nor 
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independence of thought, and plenty of 


broad mindedness and liberality. 


HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 


ex-Senator from Indiana: Accept my 
hearty congratulation on having = ac- 
quired Harper's Weekly. The com- 


bination of these two famous journals, The 
Independent and Harper's Weekly, under 
your able management, is a notable event 
in the American literary world. I am de- 
lighted with the number of The-Independ- 
ent which you were so kind as to send me. 
It is admirable from every point of view. 
I am sure that the union of these two his- 
toric periodicals will receive that support 
from the American public so richly mer- 
ited by the benefit which this splendid pub- 
lication gives to its readers. 


MR. RICHARD B. WATROUS, Sec- 
retary American Civie Association: The 
marriage of The Independent and Harper’s 
Weekly is a happy one, and the admiring 
friends of both periodicals are sure to 
watch with keen interest and profit the 
successful progress of the united maga- 
zines. It would be hard to imagine a better 
Independent that it has been for the past 
two years, but this union opens the way 
for still greater achievements. 


HON. PHILIP H. GADSDEN, Presi- 
dent Charleston Consolidated Railway 
and Lighting Company: It was with 
a great deal of satisfaction that I 
learned of the incorporation of Harper's 
Weekly with The Independent. These two 
periodicals have so long represented the 
very best thought in our country’s life that 
it is great satisfaction to their readers to 
know that they have now been brought to- 
gether under the same management, which 
is a guarantee that the ideals and princi- 
ples which they have both so strongly sup- 
ported and advocated will be preserved for 
the future, and that their usefulness in 
guiding and moulding the public thought of 
America will be enhanced as the years 
go by. 


MR. J. HORACE McFARLAND, 
President American Civie Association: 
The Independent has always been just 
that, if one thinks of independence as up- 
ward and forward looking. For Harper’s 
Weekly I have the affection based upon 
just about fifty years of acquaintance, with 
the further feeling that its summit of use- 
fulness is yet to be reached in the com- 
bination thus just happily effected. If the 
management of the joined periodicals shall 

such as to cause me to think of Har- 
per’s Weekly when I see The Independent, 
and to favorably note The Independent 
when a Harper's Weekly feature sticks 
out, then the marriage cannot possibly have 
other than a wholly favorable outcome. 


MR. WILLIAM F. DIX, Secretary 
Mutual Life Insurance Company: Here 
are two historic American weeklies which 
have never lost their dignity through all 
the changes of magazine fashion nor their 
hold on the respect and interest of the 
better class of the reading public nor their 
close touch with life, joined together to 
work henceforth as one. The union is a 
happy one, the subscribers of each are to 
be congratulated, and you, my dear Mr. 
Howland, and your associates, are abun- 
dantly able to carry forward the high ideals 
of these two great American periodicals. 
May a greater success than ever be yours. 


MR. MARSHALL BALLARD, Man- 


aging Editor New Orleans Item: It has 
been my impression for some time that 
The Independent has been “coming.” Let 


me express the hope that the two ancient 
yoke fellows shall derive a new access of 
youth and vigor from their union. 


MR. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman 
Executive Committee American "Pea *e Cen- 
tenary Association: Harper’s Weekly and 
The Independent are bound to the memory 
of my youth by an indissoluble tie. Such 
a conjunction of reputation, character, 
stability and high-minded but human use- 
fulness is one that must appeal to the 


American people and bring success to the 
venture so auspiciously and characteristic- 
ally launched. 


DR. CHARLES-F. THWING, Presi- 
dent Western Reserve University : The 
uhion of The Independent and Harper's 
Weekly is to me a rather personal matter. 
It takes on the relation of a marriage. For 
decades I have been a contributor to each. 
But what I have given to the papers is as 
nothing to that which they have given to 
me in opportunity and in enrichment. 


DR. GEORGE F. KUNZ, Vice-Presi- 
dent Tiffany & Company: t hope that, 
under the able administration of your 
splendid corporation, Harper’s Weekly will 
again acquire the place it occupied for so 
many years—I read it from earliest boy- 
hood until recently—and I have every rea- 
son to believe that with your joint abili- 
ties and energy, you will make this one of 
the great periodicals of the country. I wish 
you every success. 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY, Commissioner 
of Education of New York State: As one 
who had to do, for a little time long ago, 
with that journal of civilization, Harper’s 
Weekly, whose torch is still to be kept 
burning in the hands of The Independent, 
I send my good wishes and pray that the 
flame may leap to greater brightness. 


MR. RAYMOND B. PRICE, Vice- 
President United States Rubber Company : 
In these times when the unselfish thought 
and action of every intelligent American 
citizen are necessary to overcome the ab- 
normal difficulties with which American 
democracy is now threatened, it must be a 
rare satisfaction to be connected with a 
great publicity organization with its almost 
unlimited power for helpfulness. The fine 
traditions surrounding Harper’s Weekly, 
and the worthy ambitions*of The Independ- 
ent combine to present a most unusual op- 
portunity for usefulness to this country, 
and I wish you the fullest measure of suc- 
cess in your great undertaking. 


HON. CONRAD H. SYME, Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the City of W ashington : 
The date, May 22, 1916, marks the con- 
fluence of two of the most powerful, truth- 
seeking and right-thinking forces which 
have manifested themselves in American 
journalism. Since 1848, The Independ- 
ent has sought to truly teach the 
American people to look forward along 
righteous lines of political, economic, 
and ethical progression. It has taught 
the fundamental principles upon which 
moral, intellectual, political and _ eco- 
nomic freedom must be attained; its teach- 
ings have been untouched by personal in- 
terest and untarnished by unworthy mo- 
tive, and Harper’s Weekly has pursued a 
similar course of principle. Neither has 
ever been tongue-tied by authority, shackled 
by material money standards, or “hog- 
tied” by self-interest. The combination of 
the moral and ethical forces of these two 
publications into united effort along the 
familiar paths by each so long separately 
pursued, can result in nothing but great 
good to our country. 


MR. HENRY H. HUNT, Conneaut, 
Ohio: I want to take off my hat to you on 
this great achievement. Your publication 
stands at the head of weekly papers in 
America, if not in the world. 


HON. THOMAS W. MEACHEM, 
President New Process Gear Corporation: 
The union of two such influential and ele- 
vating publications as The Independent 
and Harper’s Weekly is a truly eugenic 
marriage, promising a plentiful progeny of 
vigorous and lofty ideas and entitling the 
matchmaker to the thanks and hearty con- 
gratulations of the reading public. May 
the two who are now one live and prosper. 


HON. ELIHU ROOT: I was brought 
up on The Independent inter alia, and I 
am rather glad that in the combination it 
has had the lion’s and the Weekly has had 
the lamb’s part. 


MR. HENRY WOODHOUSE, Gov- 
ernor of the Aero Club of America: 
Both The Independent and Harper’s Week- 
ly have performed a great public service 
during the past half century as educative 
forces, and I am sure the amalgamation 





will result in the continuance and accelera- 
tion of the excellent work these two jour- 
nals have to their credit. 


PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, Southern 
Suptist Theological Seminary : Y wish you 
great success in your tremendous oppor- 
tunity for service represented by the com- 
bination of Harper’s Weekly and The In- 
dependent. 


1 HOM. HERBERT W. RICE, President 

S. Gutta Percha Paint Company : 
= very much pleased to see that The In- 
dependent has taken over the famous peri- 
odical Harper’s Weekly, thus combining 
two of the oldest and best known periodi- 
cals in America. I do not see how the Har- 
per’s Weekly could have fallen into better 
hands. 


DR. HENRY STURGIS DRINKER, 
President Lehigh University: May I, as a 
member of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, of which The Independent is the 
official organ, express my congratulations 
at the incorporation of Harper’s Weekly 
with The Independent? This joinder of two 
of the oldest and best known periodicals in 
America should certainly result in great 
benefit to the reading public. 


HON. PAUL A. SCHOELLKOPF, 
Commissioner of the State Reservation at 
Niagara: I have before me The Independ- 
ent of May 22, which is an _ earnest 
that the high standards maintained by that 
journal for nearly seventy years, and by 
Harper’s Weekly for nearly sixty years, 
will be continued in the unified publication 
whose life of well doing will be, I trust, 
at ‘least one hundred and thirty years. 
Every page is full of interest and “punch.” 


HON. A. T. CLEARWATER, Presi- 
dent New York State Bar ‘Associa- 
tion: I have no doubt but that the com- 
bined publication will prove to be a benig- 
nant and beneficent factor in the progress 
of civilization, always in the lead of the 
advance, but never destructive of that 
which is good. That you will deal fairly 
with those great questions regarding the 
solution of which men inevitably differ, and 
ever will lean to the protection of the rights 
of the individual as against the oppression 
of the mass and the powerful is taken for 
granted by all of us who long have been 
numbered among your admirers. 


MR. PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 
The Survey: The uprising of The Inde- 
pendent has been one of the big, encourag- 
a things in journalism in the last ten 
years. Here’s to the next ten. In the days 
of its adversity and short commons, the 
two factors which, to my mind, enabled it 
to come thru were its hospitality to 
thinkers whose causes were as yet unwon, 
and the grit of its editor in holding to the 
full human significance of the magazine’s 
name. With those two factors to hold to, 
the new and combined magazine need not 
fear even prosperity. 


HON. GEORGE J. MEYER, Commis- 
sioner of the State Reservation at Niagara: 
It affords me great pleasure to learn that 
the Independent Corporation has acquired 
Harper’s Weekly. This will certainly en- 
hance the value materially of your already 
famous and widely read periodical, and the 
two papers incorporated as one will un- 
doubtedly become one of the most desirable 
periodicals issued and have a tendency to 
largely increase in circulation. 


MR. FRANK KNOX, Editor Manches- 
ter Union: I congratulate you upon this 
consolidation and wish for the consolidated 
magazine a most prosperous and useful 
career. 


MR. GEORGE BATTEN, of the 
George Batten Advertising Company : I 
haven’t a doubt that The Independent- 
Harper’s under the new conditions will 
attain an important place in American 
journalism and secure the circulation and 
advertising patronage that it deserves. 

MR. G. R. CHADBOURNE, Editor 
Daily Kennebec Journal: The combination 
“looks good” to us. A journal of independ- 
ent thought and a journal of civilization, 
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AGAINST INVESTMENT LOSS 


there is but one protection—alert ap- 
plication of sound business principles. 
As a prudent person, you would not 
think of lending money to an individ- 
ual until you were satisfied not only 
of the value of the security offered, 
but also of the character of the per- 
son soliciting the loan. 

Now, it should not be so, but the same 
attitude of mind is not always pre- 
served by the person who becomes a 
partner in a corporation through the 
purchase of its stocks, or who becomes 
its creditor through the purchase of its 
bonds. The cases are identical. 

Yet it is an indisputable fact that men 
who are careful, intelligent and success- 
ful in their ordinary lines of business 
often exercise so little judgment in the 
selection of securities that they lose all 
or the greater part of the money in- 
vested. 

But how, you ask, can the investor ob- 
tain the same detailed knowledge be- 
fore investing as he would require in 
ordinary business transactions? 


There are card reports--the daily re- 
vised Standard Corporation Card Re- 
ports--which embody all known facts. 


It would be a mistake to represent that 
Standard Corporation Card Reports 
can supply information which a cor- 
poration refuses to furnish stockholders 
regarding its own affairs. But Stand- 
ard Corporation Card Reports do as- 
semble, classify and analyze all avail- 
able information in a way to make it 
comprehensible to the user. 

No opinions are given, but by remark- 
- analyses the strength or weakness 
of a corporation is accurately outlined. I/ iy 4 / 
With Standard Corporation Card Re- a ateria 
ports it is entirely possible to tell if ‘ 

a corporation is going forward or back- 
ward, if its growth has been healthy or 
unsound and if it promises well for the 
future. 


Standard Corporation Card Reports 
are available at 50 cents each. 


You would insist on getting detailed re- 
ports of any business you were about to 
engage in. Is it, then, any more than 
ordinary business caution for you to 
fortify yourself with reports covering 
your investments ?* 

List the corporations on which you 
would like to have the latest reports. 
Enclose check, money order or stamps, 
and the latest Standard Corporation 
Card Reports will be forwarded you at 
once, postage prepaid. Your inquiry 
will be treated as confidential, and your 


money will be cheerfully refunded upon “agit 
A lat f : 
—— = PEAN Susman, shite 
: i M ier, Hi- 
STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. | W VOLS. ee en ie Bat 
47-49 West Street, New York | mana-Holiweg, Kuno 
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Customers Save 
from $200 to $800 Price Includes 


Do you want to save big money building this year? Al/ Moterial 


Do you want to get a better quality of lumber and dodge 

high lumber prices? Aladdin Houses will save you from $200 

to $809. Aladdin Houses are being sold for last year’s prices— 

other lumber manufacturers have raised their prices from $4 to $10 per 

thousand feet this year. And probably never again will Aladdin prices be as 

low as the present. Send for your copy of the catalog. Decide to build this year. 
You’ll save big money over lumber market prices by building an Aladdin home in 1916. 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Dwellings-Bungalows—$134 to $8000 


Aladdin Houses save you four profits on lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. Prices from 
$298 for a five-room home, to $10,000. Aladdin Readi-Cut houses are complete. Noextras. One 
hundred beautiful modern homes and bungalows, summer cottages, garages, farm 
buildings and barns in the new 1916 catalog. Send stamps today for your copy of 

Catalog No. 1330. Remember—Aladdin prices are the same in 1916 as in 1915. 

Aladdin Houses eliminate waste of lum- 

Price Includes All Materials ber—all lumber cut-to-fit. Aladdin price 

includesall lumber cut-to-fit, framing lumber, cut-to-fit,; hardware, 

glass, knobs, nails, paints, varnish, 0 ey ae instructions and 


Price Inch des working plans, Send stamps for Catalog No. 1330 today. 
” North American Construction Co. 
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Francke, Miinsterberg, Roosevelt, Bryan, 

*Standard Corporation Card Reports have Taft and others of equal authority. 300 
been used for 10 years by the leading banks pages, cloth, $1 each postpaid. DEBATERS’ 
and investment houses who have them on 


HANDBOOK SERIES. 
file for their own and their clients’ con- H. W. Wilson Co., Box R, White Plains N. Y¥. 
venience. 


























The American People appreciate Poetry — 


PROPHECIES — Redding foretold present War— they like 


gave exact dates 18 years ago; claims America surely 
become involved; makes startling 1916 Prophecies LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


based on Bible Prophecies; thousands devouring his 


216 ge book, «‘Our Near Future”’; intensely ; 
re ll convincing; sensational; amazing proofs. by Percival W. Wells 
Silk-cloth, postpaid, $1. E. J. LOOMIS, 339 Pifth “Book _of charming verse.’’—Boston Globe. 
Avenue, New York. “REAL POETRY—worthy of a place in the library 
A — home and of every school.’”—Dr. J. K 
ig 





YOUR BODY is HUNGRY FOR IU. with 9 engravings. Deckle edge. $1 net. 








Although THE SON OF MAN by Wells 

i OR you The story of Jesus in blank verse 

RUITSE [GUE y dng | “A oe og we ae should have numberless 

readers.’’—Atlant matituti 
eo aves ode t ——_ Wiger’e epbatlcing sate of fruit to “Very acod work —well written as an epic.”’—Bos- Marble. S 
Ordinary daily food lacks these vital salts. The ~~ os - ANDI arble, Stone, 
morning drink an Vigor_retreshing and —_— A ) ny A, itself a moving drams.”— and Wood Mantels 
ailments and “ ? ” 
the misery of taking phys. gilte, exlnevat ane, . The effect is that of power. —Portland Express. 
See ae sf restful sleep, 16 engravings. Deckle edge. Gilt top. $1.25 net. Wm. H. Jackson Company 
me s an clear brain. 

By mail i jar $14 fare $3. 50-6 jars $5.00. BARTLETT PUBLISHIN' 3 tree i 

STEWART FOO COMPANY. 646 Senrity ids. cinco ING CO., Wantagh, N. Y. 2 West 47th Street New York City 
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PLEASANT COMMENT 

(Concluded). 
each standing for human rights and na- 
tional progress for generations, are joined ; 
the issue should be a triumph for eugenics! 
The Independent was all that could be 
asked by the lover of moral freedom and 
the student of “both sides,” but the merger 
is more. 


PROF. W. W. JOHNSTON, Michigan 
Agricultural College: Congratulations to 
the management of The Independent! Each 
of the two magazines now combined has 
had a long and honorable history, and each 
has today a well established reputation for 
independent, courageous, and progressive 
leadership. 


MR. J. WALTER THOMPSON, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Agency: I note that you have incorporated 
the famous periodical, Harper’s Weekly, 
with The Independent. This seems fitting 
in every way. The putting together of two 
famous journals ought to make one that 
will be par excellence of its kind. Both of 
these publications date back in my own 
recollection at least fifty years, and with 
their united clientele and interest should 
become more than ever a factor in the pub- 
lishing world. 


MR. HOLLINGTON K. TONG: I 
learn with great pride of the incorporation 
of Harper’s Weekly with The Independent. 
I am sure that under your able and effi- 
cient management the merged Independent 
will achieve even greater success in the 
field of magazines. 


MR. ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Prin- 
cipal Julia Richman High School, New 
York: I have always liked the clean, fresh, 
forceful point of view of The Independent. 
Harper’s Weekly has expressed my idea of 
leadership. I am sure that the combination 
will double the value of the paper. 


MR. WILBUR D. NESBIT, Chicago: 
I note with pleasure that Harper’s Week- 
ly has been combined with The Independ- 
ent. I know that is going to be a good thing 
for Harper’s Weekly, and I certainly hope 
it will be a mighty good thing for The In- 
dependent. You are getting out a splendid 
periodical. Everywhere I go, I find it on the 
table of the really live. people. 


MR. FRANK A. ARNOLD, Editor 
The Countryside: The famous “War 
Weekly” is no more, but in The Independ- 
ent, with its broad, forward outlook, the 
loyal supporters of Harper’s Weekly will 
find reflected the type of constructive edi- 
torial treatment to which they are accus- 
tomed, and which will result in permanent- 
ly transferring to The Independent this 
large clientele of new and eminently desir- 
able readers. 


GRACE RAYMOND HEBARD, Li- 
brarian University of Wyoming: It’ was 
with sincere regret that I took a wet sponge 
and a sharp knife to remove the label which 
for twenty-five years of my librarianship in 
this university had marked the place in the 
periodical racks for Harper’s Weekly. I 
feel as tho a friend has gone away, but 
leaving behind him a most pleasant re- 
membrance. There is one compensation in 
the disappearance of Harper’s Weekly, 
which has appeared to us fifty-two times a 
year and given to us many pages each 
week of desired information, that it is to 
be wedded to The Independent, which is 
also one of the household idols. 


HON. CHARLES H. LUGG, Superin- 
tendent State Department of Public In- 
struction, South Dakota: What the Amer- 
ican people need and what they can appre- 
ciate just now is a publication that will 
give them the facts of the world’s news 
without coloring and without distortion to 
promote the interests of any particular 
propaganda. The Independent has been a 
standard publication for impartial informa- 
tion; Harper’s Weekly has been particu- 
larly noted for its happy hits in cartoons 
and illustrations. The combination will find 
a large field of usefulness and an apprecia- 
tive army of readers. 
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APOLEON’S disastrous Russian Campaign marks the beginning 
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of his downfall. This mapherewith shows his line of march from Berlin to Moscow, a 
distance of 1240 miles. This march by Napoleon at the head of over 600,000 trained soldiers 
was made in less than four months. Moscow was captured, but the Russians burned their famous 
capital and all supplies, forcing Napoleon to retreat in mid-winter. He reached Paris with less 
than 100,000 men, over half a million of his trained soldiers having fallen along the line of that 
disastrous retreat. 


Once again the thunder of invading armies has awakened Russia from her lethargy. Will the 
rigors of the Russian climate again prove the salvation of that nation and the turning point in the present tremendous 
European War? All the causes of the present conflict—the deep racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sing 
of past defeats, the vaulting ambitior for world empire—may be discerned from the pages of history, and the one great 
history of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, from the beginning of civilization to the present, is the 
world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History ;. World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest 7 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of 
England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present. We offer the remaining sets of 
the last edition 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on 
the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the cogpen, write 
your name and address plainly and mail now. Our plan of sale 
enables us to ship direct from factory to customer on ap- 
proval and guarantee satisfaction, We employ no agents, ner 
do we sell through book stores, so there is no agent's com- 
mission to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


Rise and Fall of Nations 


Here you discern the causes which have led 
to the overthrow of monarchies and kingdoms. Peoples 
and races, and if History has proven any fact it 
is that the rich and defenseless nation must 
sooner or later fall beneath the heel of the 












































more warlike and aggressive power. Western 
If you would know the fate of the rich Newspaper 
and defenseless nation then read the Association 
story of ancient Assyria or Chaldea or H. E. Sever, Pres. 
Persia or Babylon whose glory now is 140 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail 46 free sam- 
ple pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, con- 
taining pictures of Napoleon, 
Caesar and o her great characters, 
Map of European War Zone ard write 
me full particulars of your special offer 
to Independent readers. 


but a memory must favor adequate prep- 
aration for self defense against the 
aggression of warlike powers. Dr. Rid- 
path gives the complete history of 
every race, every nation, every time 
and holds you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Nothing more interest- 
ing, absorbing and inspiring has ever 
been written. 


Western Newspaper Asso. 
Chicago, 


DEBATING SOCIETIES | 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant Marine. 
Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts, 

The Monroe Doctrine, 

Military Training for College Students. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on. July 1, 1916, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mixing, Treasurer. 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 7. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors has 
been called for 3:30 o’clock P. M., June 30, 
1916, for the purpose of declaring a quarterly 
dividend (No. 7) at the rate of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 





An Embargo on Arms. Company, payable on July 15, 1916, to stock- 
Mexico and the United States. holders of record at 3:30 o'clock P. M., June 
30, 1916. Checks for the dividend will be 

a a a ee eee mailed. The transfer books will not close, and 
: : owners desiring checks payable to themselves 

will be furnished for only 25 cents. should have stock certificates issued in their 


own names on or before the 
date. 


last mentioned 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street New York D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 





























San Francisco, Cal., June 15, 1916. 
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and foreign. 


everywhere. 


be made. Address inquiries by mail 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 


to INFORMATION, The Independ- 














HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 
Now Open. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 




















ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 


stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 


particulars and prices address, 
Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 Bast Newton St., Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. rf A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES .* 2 € & Proprietor 


THE HILLSIDE, Madison, N. H. 


A restful camp in White Mts. for girls 8-18 and professional women. 
Attractively furnished house, bathroom, open fires. Tents. Garden. 
Dairy. Orchard. TennisCourt Saddle Horses. Boating. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. C. ELIZABETH WALTERS, Madison, N. H, 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Balley Island, Maine 
Will reopen. June 15. Illustrated booklet on 
application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 

oved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 
et. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


IN THE PINES OF LONGISLAND_ Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Wrie tor booklet Telephone 55 Brentwood. Address Ross 
Healtn Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 


























The St. Hubert 


120 West 57th St., New York City 


Modern, fireproof, located in the resi- 
dential section of the city. 
Two blocks from Central Park. 
Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, 
of one room to as many as desired. 





PEABODY & BABCOCK, Props. 














- 
Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 


meals. No tours like these any- 


where in the world, For full in- 
formation write J. H. BUNCH, 
G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 


464 Colman Bldg. , Seattle, Wash. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
Tickets and Tours 

We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America under per- 
sonal escort. We arrange independent Vacation Tours any- 
where at inclusive prices. Write us about your plans. 

6 sroadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 








Inquire at any American Express office. 











VACATION TRIPS 


BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 


Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.’’ 


Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 


SANA’TORIUM 








CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, Orange County, NEW YORK 


A delightful resort among the hills and lakes; 
suites with bath, 800 ft. elevation, 49 miles from 
city; own garden, golf, tennis, boating, bathing, | 
fishing, music, garage. Booklet. M. E. HAIGHT. | 


GOLF | 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
PAWLING, N.Y. 


DAUUULUNLLLWUULLL00000GH0L0UCUCUCVUUUNLULOLAUERULSL tL 
Leland W. Blankinship, Lessee 














Always open. 














Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 





Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
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Independent 
Opinions 



































We have received several criticisms 
of the article by J. O. Dimock on “The 
Farm Horse Doesn’t Pay” in our issue 
of May 29. Of these replies we pick 
out the following letters for publication 
as they seem to be based upon. experi- 
ence and careful counting of the rela- 
tive cost of horse and tractor: 


I have farmed all my life, have raised 
horses, bought and sold horses and have 
used horses for my farm power. I have also 
used a tractor and have one at the present 
time. 

I believe the tractor is practical for a 
large farm of 200 acres or more where the 
fields are level, the soil is firm, and the 
fields are square or rectangular, and pro- 
viding the tractor has a good engineer. I 
do not, however, believe Mr. Dimock’s 
statement, “that the tractor is of no ex- 
pense so long as it is not running.” For 
example, say we pay $1000 for a tractor 
and borrow the money, paying interest at 
8 per cent or $80 per year. I figure it 
takes about 2} gallons of gasoline to plow 
one acre with any tractor, making a cost 
of $110 for plowing 200 acres ; just for plow- 
ing alone, remember. The average life of a 
tractor is from five to eight or maybe ten 
years at the most. The depreciation in ten 
years would cost $100 per year. Oil and 
grease we'll figure at $5 per year. It is 
hard to estimate the cost of repairs, for one 
tractor might run five years with very lit- 
tle repair cost while another might cost a 
new one in that length of time. Castings 
and parts are very expensive after the 
manufacturer’s guarantee runs out. Let’s 
figure the repair cost at an average of $35 
per year, which is, I think, reasonable. 

Now if every farmer was an experienced 
and expert engineer it would add favor to 
the tractor a little, but I believe that un- 
less the farmer is a good mechanic it will 
pay him big to hire a good engineer. An 
engineer would cost more than an ordinary 
farm hand: Let’s figure his wages at $60 
per month. A $1000 tractor and outfit 
ought to plow ten acres a day, taking 
twenty days to plow the 200 acres (pro- 
viding everything goes well). Engineer hire 
$40. We would have to pay $150 for a 
special plow. Interest on this $12. The 
annual expenses would figure up as fol- 
lows: 

Interest on investment ............. 
Depreciation of tractor and plow per 


$92 





ee ee eacacoiers 110 
Gasoline, 200 acres plowing......... 110 
Ee rier - 39 
DE nine tesGieisavarweeeese - 40 
Cyl. oil and trans. grease............ 5 

Ti! tuerekweruedeeane ‘iano Ce 


Now I would like to know where Mr. 
Dimock got his information that -the horse 
is not a satisfactory worker for the con- 
ditions existing on a farm. If he is writing 
from experience he must have kept horses 
such as were represented in the cartoon. 

The modern farmer keeps nothing in the 
line of horses except good brood mares. It 
is an established fact that a good mare will 
raise a good colt every year. This colt will 
bring enough to pay for the mare’s feed 
the whole year. There is always and al- 
ways will be a demand for good horses. 
The man holding the reins over the backs 
of six powerful brood mares hitched to a 
gang plow need not envy his neighbor who 
drives a tractor, unless as previously stated 
he has a large level farm. In my mind I 
doubt very much if Mr. Dimock ever had 
experience with farming or that he ever 
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You’ve wondered why you don’t get | 
ahead. Why your pay isn’t increased. 
Why you don’t get promoted. You've 
blamed everything and everybody, when 
the real drawback is yourself. 


You’re standing still because you lack 
training. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others. If you really want to 
get ahead, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men to climb 
into good paying positions. Nearly 5000 re- 
ported last year that I. C. S. training had won 
them advancement. You can get I. C. S. 
training in your spare time in your own home 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
present employment. 


Position, power, good money, independ- 
ence, are within your reach. ThelI. C. S. are 
ready to help you be the man you want to be. 
Let them show you how. Mark and mail 
this coupon. 

1.C.S., Box 4514, Scranton, Pa. 
gee ——— — TEAR OUT HERE ee 
' INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4514, SCRANTON, PA. | 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for | 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


| Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
| Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 
Marine Engineer 
| DARCHITECT 
{ Contractor and Builder 


Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 














Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overscer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Span 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_| German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES (_) French 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing (J) Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Employer 

Street 

and No. 

City State 
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nations think of Sanatogen 
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ohimpaited Sits sout r= It is not surprising that so many " 
rw, cuanpter. statesmen, both here and in Europe. Jf sreat*setogen, je of 
Mew Hernan have found Sanatogen of such splendid 274 werk in theta ie 
ot ihe Navy? aid in keeping body and nerves at a SENDALL 


high point of efficiency. Ms. P: 

For the men who represent the nation are of the 
same human stock as the rest of us—their organ- 
isms are subject to the same raids by overwork and 
strain. And their experience with Sanatogen is 
simply the experience of countless men and women 
in other walks of life. 

The endorsements here printed are typical of 
the many hundreds of letters received from prom- 
inent men and women—leaders of thought and 
action—who thus have voiced their sincere grati- 
tude for Sanatogen’s beneficent effects, just as 
more than 21,000 physicians—representing the 
medical profession of five continents—have ap- 
proved its use. 
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In the face of such unparalleled endorsement can 
you fail to realize that Sanatogen stands ready to 
help you—whenever you are are in need of its aid? 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress, 
of Medicine, London, 1913. 


geercer® 


Es Sanatogen 


Km ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 


for ‘‘The Art of Living,’* a charming booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular 
poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help, and giving other interesting aids in the 
quest for contentment and better health. The book is free, Tear this off as a reminder .to 
writ THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 26-R Irving Place, New York City. 
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We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY%BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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EZEKIEL PAGE brand OARS and PADDLES 


For more than 70 years the standard 
Established 1843 


——— 






= 


Highest award wherever exhibited 


The most reliable and the longest wearing. Use the best, thereby 
avoiding delays and annoyances incident to breakage. Ask us for catalog 
and price list and the name of your nearest dealer. 


NEW YORK BOAT OAR COMPANY, 69 West St., New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in 
The Independent. By using the coupon below, parents will 
secure prompt and complete information to aid them in 
selecting the right education for son or daughter. 




























TEAR COUPON HERE 


CALIFORNIA 33 The Brookfield School. .North Brookfield 
. - ser heat t f ....-Nort 
Pacific Theological Seminary...Berkeley | 34 Miss Hall's School non. Bittsheld 
36 Waltham School for Girls.....Waltham 
COLORADO 37 Worcester Academy........ . +» Worcester 
University of Colorado......... Boulder 
NEW YORE 
CONNECTICUT 38 Manor School for Girls......Larchmont 
- te The Manl hools.... dia 1 
Hartford Theological Seminary Hartford | 32 Bue, Manlius Schools... Manly 
The Ely School....... North eae 41 Columbia Grammar School...New York 
: me rg School....... ort ,—o 42 Scudder School for Girls.....New York 
The Sanford School. . <iedding Ridge | 43 St! sGhn'e School  ........ Ossining 
Ridgefield School for Boys... Ridgefield 45 Crane Normal Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia 
ILLINOIS 46 St. Faith’s School..... Saratoga Springs 
American School of Home Economics, 47 Peate & Besttic.....ccceces Spencerport 
Chicago 48 Syracuse University........... Syracuse 
University of Chicago.......... Chicago 49 Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 
Northwestern University...... To oe 9 Troy 
Todd Seminary............- oodstoc NORTH CAROLINA i 
INDIANA 50 Marienfeld School........... Samarcand 
Interlaken School....... Rolling Prairie OHIO 
Valparaiso University........ Valparaiso 51 Oberlin School for Girls........ Oberlin 
MAINE PENNSYLVANIA 
Hebron Academy......-..-.+-+- Hebron ga Yeates School. ...0.00s.ccese0 Lancaster 
53 Mercersburg Academy...... Mercersburg 
MARYLAND 54 The Latshaw School of Psychoculture, | 
National Park Seminary....Forest Glen 3 Philadelphia 
55 Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 
Abbot PF - - -pmeenamne Po 56 Kiskiminetas Springs School —~ aye, 
( bee deenceesesnes altsburg 
ee fee Boston : Took Sows 
Miss Church’s School for Girls. . Boston $7 Lebigh University.....South Bethichem 
Emerson College of Oratory.....Boston RHODE ISLAND 
Miss McClintock’s School for ag 38 Moses Brown School........ Providence 
New England Conservatory of 4 ~ TENNESSEE 
School of Expression............ Boston op ines GH. ooo kksowsscaseds Pulaski 
Bradford Academy............ Bradford 
> eae Brewster VIRGINIA 
New Church Theological School, 60 Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Cambridge : Lynchburg 
errr rere Cambridge 61 Mary Baldwin Seminary....... Staunton 
Powder Point School for Boys. Duxbury 62 Stuart Hall Ce eeresececesescecs Staunton 
Williston Seminary........ Easthampton 
SE so cn uwcksenee Franklin WISCONSIN 
Monson Academy for Boys..... Monson 63 Northwestern Military and Naval 
Walnut Hill School............. Natick Academy...... canbeetes ke Geneva 











THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 
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INTERLAKEN SUMMER CAMP 


MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 





Director of Camp, Box 128, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte County, Indiana 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, Phone Kenwood 4375 














had the experience of paying for the ex- 
pense of the tractor. 

f a man runs a tractor for a ten hour 
day, he won’t feel like putting on head- 
lights and running all night. If he runs 
two shifts he must have another engineer. 
What’s more, he won't feel like taking his 
family to a dance thirty miles away at 
night. He had better spend his spare time 
looking over his tractor, tightening up nuts,. 
ete. 

The brood mare should pay for her keep, 
so I cannot see any reason why the aver- 
age farmer should worry his head about a 
tractor. Ray W. HopGson 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 








From an experience of some ten years in 
North Dakota, where we have ample room 
to try horses, tractors or whatever power 
we wish, I venture to disagree flatly with 
some of Mr. Dimock’s arguments. 

The first argument against the horse is. 
that he works on the average only three 
hours a day. No doubt Mr. Dimock has 
good authority for this statement. Still, 
consider a minute. It is a well known fact, 
that we work about as little, here in the 
North, as in any farming community. We 
cannot seed, hay, harvest, thresh and plow 
for the next crop in less than six months— 
from April 15 to October 15. More com- 
monly we spend seven or more months. 
We work from ten to fourteen hours a day 
during that season. We have to, in order 
to finish. If we worked only ten hours a 
day, for only six months of the year, our 
horses would work five out of every twenty- 
four of the hours in a year. 

The next point is well taken. The tractor 
more adequately responds to the rush sea- 
sons. This spring, our season is at least 
two weeks late. Every farmer is in a mad 
rush to get his crop in. Every hour counts. 
Across the road is a two section farm, on 
which six fine horse teams strain from 
six-thirty to six-thirty, six days in the 
week. Behind the machine shed stands a 
$2000 tractor, used only for grinding feed. 
Why? Because the land is so wet the en- 
gine buries itself in the field. But even if 
it could run, the farmer would not use it. 
He ran it one day this spring and decided 
that the wear and tear on the gears, the 
danger of wiring and the cost of buying 
fuel, and yet keeping his horses idle, was 
prohibitive. We need speed this year if we 
ever did. Yet, within a radius of three 
miles, there are six tractors lying idle, 
while the horses till the fields. Experience 
has proved, to the satisfaction of the hard- 
headed business farmer, that horses do the 
work, when it should be done, at a less 
average expense than the tractor. 

Third, it is claimed that to be efficient a 
farmer must direct the work of many 
horses. Occasionally, perhaps, but some- 
times more than sometimes, I have never 
seen the tractor that will efficiently manip- 
ulate a corn cultivator. Have you? I have 
never seen a tractor advertised to plow a 
45° hillside of New England. Have you? 
And yet it is considered necessary to 
plow corn and potatoes and do many of 
those inefficient, but useful jobs. Our next 
neighbor rented a big bunch of virgin 
prairie land. He broke, pressed and drilled 
in fifty acres a day for forty even days.. 
It was only possible, of course, because the 
land was level as a floor—stoneless, swamp- 
less, and in one big piece. That was in 
1910. In 1911 he seeded back 1500 acres; 
in 1912 he couldn’t borrow any more money 
for gasoline and seed so he sold his bonanza 
outfit and went back to farming. We do not 
need a machine that will plow fifty acres 
a day sometimes, in some places. We do- 
need, and must have, power to plow ten, 
or even five acres, every day, on most any 
kind of a field. A. R. JAQuA 

Leal, North Dakota 








Mr. Dimock, to whom we submitted 
some of these letters, writes us as fol- 
lows: 


The article on the farm tractor was 
meant to be suggestive and prophetic rath- 
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er than a statement of facts as they are 
today. Yet since the article was published 
I have read that the headlight has actually 
been used for night plowing because of the 
rush of work consequent upon continued 
rains. 

My suggestion of the road traveling tract- 
or was based on Henry Ford’s statement 
to an engineering friend of mine. He ex- 
pects to produce a tractor that will do the 
work on the average small farm, and then 
make a speed of twenty miles on the road. 
A prophecy by Mr. Ford in regard to motor 
problems is entitled to the best respect of 
the country. an 

The critic quoted above has raised an e 
economic objection by figuring the first 
cost of the tractor at $1000, and the in- 
terest on this cost at eight per cent and the 
depreciation at ten per cent. Possibly these 
figures are correct for today, but I venture 
the prophecy that they will not be correct 
five years hence, for Mr. Ford's tractor is 
promised at from $250 to $300. Moreover, 
this same critic in figuring costs between 
horse plowing and tractor plowing does not 
take into account the value of the man’s 
time. 

Mr. Hodgson bases his figures on condi- 
tions existing in Minnesota today in Tegard 


























Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 





NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally locat 


Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—| years. 


Remuneration—$10. 00, $1200 and $15.00 per 


month ; the increase made yearly 


For information address so MISS AGNES S. WARD 

















Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
to costs and interest charges. He is per- sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 


fectly correct in suggesting the big farm mony, Perm, Eimery. Ear Jraions. Sight Singing, Methods, . 
s * — 2 ractice leaching, orus an rchesira Conducting. -imite: o 

hi the ag od field 7 the ous, 5 en 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 
im one better and sugges a e big 

farm is the only proper field for the farmer’s ree —- An elementary and secondary Church 

activities. A very little study in the subject school for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 


. a Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
of farm management will tell him that the | Invigorating Climate. One teacher to every five pupils. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 


for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
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small farmer hasn't the ghost of a show | fii or indvine,”” amee Gatalog of “he. School that's B. H. Campnext, Meadmaster 
to make a good living. Between the lines, | Box 356 SARATOGA SprRINGs, N. Y. Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





I must here state that “size” is not simply 
a matter of acres. The florist with his green- 








h be earryi lar . ot The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
ouses may be carrying on a large business to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
‘ H ; ) college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 

wi mighty little ground. ment Libraries and has fullest f the Boston Public Lil 
a # of . -' es « iS tulles! use 0 1e oston Public ibrary 
In these northeastern States, with their The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
uncertain weather, the item of insurance = — al courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
° r i ™ ° - ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
1s a good sized factor. Dur ing this wet Medi professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
spring many farmers have been unable to edicine for research work. 
get their crops into the ground because the —“ of Liberal Arts LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 


rains have delayed them beyond any ¢al- 

culations. A little added cost, making pos- 

sible the planting of crops, would save 

enough in a single year to make up a small 

discrepancy. JULIAN A. Dimock 
East Corinth, Vermont 








An Illinois correspondent says that 
to “print both sides” according to our 
custom is not sufficient in the case of 
the presidential election because there 
is a third side, the anti-preparedness, 
which is not likely to be represented in 
either of the party platforms: 


For the first time in the history of this 
country millions of her citizens will be dis- 
franchised next November. 
have the issues been more clearly defined, 
but without a candidate and an organiza- 
tion the citizens holding to certain definite 
and well-defined principles will remain 
silent rather than cast his vote for a con- 
dition that his conscience, business and 
family interests rebel against. 

The old parties are committed to Pre- 
paredness, and next November it will sim- 
ply be a choice between the size of their 
guns and their number. Are we to have a 
million or half a million men taken from 
their homes, school houses and industrial 
life and made ready for the trenches? The 
voter will be called upon to decide this 
issue, but he will not be informed that it 
is the first step to Militarism, that regard- 
less of either party we have turned away 
our form of government and propose to 
adopt methods employed by the monarchs 
of Europe that have kept their broods on 
the throne for ages, and enslaved their 
subjects except those that have fled to 
America to escape military duty. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that those 
two or three millions of foreigners but 
naturalized American citizens will vote for 
the same form of government they have 
already escaped from? To a man, these in- 
dustrious, frugal and useful citizens will 
vote against militarism; increased taxa- 
tion, conscription and the disgusting army 


Never before: 





Theology Graduate Department 





Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
cres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fieids. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 
Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
LATSHAW SCHOO FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“‘The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadephia. 





Efficient masters. 
Scientific and prepara- 
















For Bovs. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan ot work. College preparatory course and a 
good trainmg for business life. Special course in agriculture. 
e. 20th year opens September 19th. 
KISKIMINET. AS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 








FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression, 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 


YEATES SCHOO 


On the Main Line, convenient to Phila- 
delphia and New York. College Pre- 
paratory. Our interest is in the boy 
and his future, so our aim is to train 
him scholastically and in the enjoy- 
ment of life along right lines. Campus 
100 acres. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment. Gymnasium and swimming pool, 
Every boy at Yeates is on an athletic 
team. Come and see us or write the 
Headmaster for further information. 








Box 504 
Lancaster, Pa. 











ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
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Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 

The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 


Write personally to 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 


The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


RECETETCTE CET 
DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Pry ann cod | young women find here a homelike atmos- 
may nd efficient ‘einin in howe rtment of 
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a fom. —+ a loyal and he! rit. Liberal 
wment permits Iiberal — 007s | 86 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
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OBERLIN 


School for Girls 


Six to Fifteen Years 


educational, 


Arts, ’ 
and Games. 


Catalogue 





Aims to provide a wholesome, happy home life together with 
best educational advantages. 
tors given to each pupil, in home and school life. 
in the ideal environment of historic Oberlin, famous as an 
musical and religious center. 
Conservatory of Music. 
Physical and Dramatic training, 


Individual attention of direc- 
Located 


Music, Oberlin 
French, German, Domestic 
Story-telling, Plays 


Art, 


Forest Place, Oberlin, Ohio 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; 
Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 


also Music and Art, 
halls. Scientific course in physical development. 
athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. 

perature. 


views illustrating student life, address 


Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 


Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 


Expenses moderate. 











Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


Marienfeld Open-Air 
School for Boys 


Samarcand, North Carolina 


The Third Year begins September 28th. 
Dr. Hanford Henderson will remain the 
Senior Headmaster, and will be in residence 
a part of the time. Mr. Hewitt Reynolds, 
becomes Associate Headmaster. 

The Lower School, the Life Class, offers a wholesome 
country life to boys between ten and fourteen. 

The Upper School, the Academy, offers a four-year 
course in college preparation. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. Address: 
DR. HANFORD HENDERSON, Samarcand, North Car- 
olina, or during July and August: MR, HEWITT 
REYNOLDS, Chesham, N. H. 




















“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses Fos thome-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


tions. Am, School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Assists 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 


Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, ,156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bld. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 
DEBATERS, WRITERS:—We prepare material on 
your special subjects and problems. Expert service. 
The Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SPECIAL RATES for the summer, Club programmes ar- 


ranged, reports of societies written, 
Material for club papers, speeches, lecture furnished. 


Bureau of Research, 318 East Sth St., New Albany, Ind. 














F.M. HOLLY 
Estatlished 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Represer.tative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 


WHAT To READ? 


answered by 
JOHN COWPER POWYS in 
ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS 


75¢ at your bookstore 








MARTIN COLLEGE, tenitess 

» TENNESSEE 
A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President. 











N NORTHWESTERN “Mlle god 


Modern sani- 


New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. 
tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. High scholastic stand- 
ards; certificate privileges. Outdoor life emphasized. Fixed 
charge covering ae tuition, uniforms, pocket money, Wi 
Is. 


Address COL, R. P. DAVIDSON. Supt., Lake Geneva, 
PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21, 1916. Address, 
President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, creenwicn, Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


COMPLETE POEMS 


OF 
Mary Artemesia Lathbury 


CHAUTAUQUA’S 
POET LAUREATE 


Containing all her Chautauqua 
Lyrics and Hymns with Por- 
traits of the Author. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 

















“In these electric-days a book 
like this is as the touch of a 
cool hand upon aé fevered 
brow.”’— Times-Union. 


The Nunc Licet Press 
Room 330 








G. ARNOLD SHAW, Pubr., New York 





920 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 








aristocracy and flunkyism. A tremendous 
“vest pocket” vote is ready to come from 
the taxpayers who see a burden about to 
be placed on them and their descendants 
for future ages and generations. These men 
will not talk but they will vote to protect 
themselves against such burdens of taxa- 
tion as their foreign brethren are breaking 
under; the mother that secretly yearns for 
her boy will either vote or use her in- 
fluence to secure votes to keep her boy 
“out of the trenches.” The laborer, the 
farmer, the Christian and all genuine 
Americans that are naturally opposed to 
royalty and their forms of preparedness, 
will quietly cast their vote for freedom 
against militarism, financial oppression and 
conscription. Let a call be issued for a 
national convention stating the issues in- 
volved and let the representative members 
of the citizens above mentioned meet and 
form a “National Party” or the American 
Party, nominate a candidate to represent 
them from these plain people; an Abraham 
Lincoln, the man of the hour will be dis- 
covered. Appison C. THOMAS 
Winnetka, Illinois 








Have just read your editorial of May 1 
on “The Divorce Evil.” The churches of 
this country could stop the divorce busi- 
ness if they took a firm stand, as the 
Roman Catholic Church does. I am a 
Protestant, but I admire the consistency of 
the Roman Catholic Church on this ques- 
tion. 

Barring*action by the churches, a most 
effectual halt in the wicked business could 
be made if the press would turn its atten- 
tion to the repeal of our alimony laws. 
There is no doubt at all that alimony fig- 
ures large in the minds of many would-be 
divorcees, who wrap their clouded name 
in a cloak of alimony, except for the bibli- 
cal cause of divorce. No woman who de- 
liberately forswears herself by breaking 
the solemn marriage vow should be sup- 
ported by the man she despises. Repeal the 
alimony laws and the “free life” will lose 
its attractiveness to very many. 

M. D. Brown 

Bellevue, Pennsylvania 

Our correspondent may be right in 
preferring the attitude of the Catholic 
Church on the divorce question, but he 
does injustice to the Protestant posi- 
tion when he alludes to it as inconsist- 
ent. Both churches are consistent with 
their historic principles, but they pro- 
ceed upon different theories of marriage. 
The theory of the Catholic, Roman and 
Anglican, is that marriage is an ec- 
clesiastical sacrament and therefore in- 
dissoluble. The theory of the Protest- 
ants is that marriage is a civil contract, 
and therefore dissoluble for sufficient 
cause. The Reformers repudiated the 
Catholic theory of the sacrament of 
marriage just as they did the Catholic 
theory of the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. Luther and Milton took very 
advanced ground on the divorce 
question. The Pilgrim Fathers estab- 
lished civil marriage and civil divorce 
in New England, and were careful to 
prevent the clergy from getting control 
of it. Marrying was entrusted to the 
magistrate rather than to the minister. 
The United States as a whole has 
adopted in its legislation the Puritan 
system of civil marriage and the Cen- 
sus report showed that divorce is more 
frequent in those states and parts of 
states settled from New England than 
in the Southern States that had been 
colonized under Roman or Anglican in- 
fluences. Whether this indicates a 
higher or a lower state of morals de- 














pends upon the point of view. 
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PEBBLES 


COLLEGE 


First I became 
A copy of a book. 


Then I became 

A copy of a man 
Who was also 

A copy of a book. 


Now 

I would not know 

What I am 

Except that I have 

On my wall 

A framed paper 

Which explains it fully. 
—Mary Carotyn Davies in The Masses. 


Poor China—her last President was 
poisoned and her new President is Hung. 


Mr. Hughes to meet Mr. Wiskersham 
here! (Headline). Or, as the convention re- 
ports explained, ““Hughes badges were much 
in evidence.” 


Old Bob Whiting has a watch and 
a ear, and he says he thinks the parts 
ought to be interchangeable-——New York 
Tribune. 


Rookie Hughes Digs in Silence. (Head- 
line.) An interesting family trait somewhat 
strongly developed.—Philadelphia Public 








Ledger. 

Good morning. Have you used Pear’s 
soap. . 

No. I’m not rooming with Pear any 


more.—Cornell Widow. 


If either of the belligerents in this war 
knew the depressing facts about themselves 
that their opponents know, they would sur- 
render at once.—Chicago Daily News. 


The official announcements of Washing- 
ton’s preparedness demonstration read: 
“The only uniforms allowed in the parade 
will be an American flag and a parasol.” 


OUR COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE 


“*America First’ is the plank for me,” 
Declared the Republican nominee. 


“Americanism, I’m for that,” 
Asserted the foremost Democrat. 


“All hyphenism is what I hate,” 
Said the Socialist candidate. 


“TI stand as America’s special pleader,” 
Ixclaimed the Prohibition leader. 


So. whatever happens, this best of lands 
Will be in safe and protecting hands. 


—New York Tribune. 


One of the Scottish golf clubs gives a 
dinner each year to the youngsters it em- 
ploys as caddies. At the feast last year 
one of the boys disdained to use any of 
the forks he found at his place, and loaded 
his food into himself with his knife. When 
the ice-cream course was reached and he 
still used his knife, a boy who sat oppo- 
site to him, and who could stand it no 
longer, shouted : 

“Great Scot! Look at Skinney, 


usin’ his 
iron all the way 


round !”—Tit-Bits. 


Say, Reed,” 
fri iend, 
donkey ? 

“Like a donkey!” echoed Reed thought- 
fully. “No, I don’t.” 

“Because your better half is stubborn- 
ness itself,” said Higgins. 

“That's not bad,” said Reed. “I'll have 
to try that on my wife when I get home 
tonight.” 

Accordingly, when they were at dinner, 
Reed asked: 

“Annie, do you know why I am so much 
like a donkey?’ 

He waited a moment, 
Reed would give it up. But, on the con- 
trary, she gazed at him somewhat com- 
miseratingly as she replied : 

“TI suppose because you were born so.”— 
New York Times. 


said Higgins, as he met a 
“do you know why you are like a 


expecting Mrs. 





Ten Lessons Free 


Wonderful 


Yes—ten lessons in New Way 
Typewriting Free—if you write at 
once. Every stenographer, every 
typewriter user, experienced or 
beginner, should get this wonder- 
ful new offer! Now, in your own 
home, you can quickly and easily 
learn to typewrite 80 to 100 words 
a minute, without errors, without 


Salary Increased $15 Per Week 


“The Course proved very 
profitable to me, as at the 
time I took it up I was 
making but $10.00 per 
week, and it brought my 
a as a stenographer up 

25.°"—Mr. eq R. 

TE “2021 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

From $900 a Year to $1800 

“From a_ speed of 30 
words per minute, I attained 
without difficulty a rate of 
80 words a minute. I was 
earning $900 a year at the 
time I began the Course, 
and am now receiving $1800 
in the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission.’’—Richard Clarke, 
Care Isthmian Commission, 
Culebra, C. Z., Panama. 


80 to 90 Words a Minute ww 


“Inasmuch as the first 
seven lessons of the Tulloss 
System brought my speed up 
from 40 to between 80 and 
90 words per minute, I 
could not do other than 
praise the instruction high- 
ly ’"—E. C. Henderschott, 
c/o Arizona Copper Co., 
Clifton, Ariz. 
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SPEED ed \ @ ACCURACY 


INCREASED SALARY 
ve Vg 





New Offer 


fatigue, and as a result, increase 
your salary to $25, $30 and even $40 
weekly. The New Way has com- 
plely revolutionized the typewriting 
situation. Thousands who formerly 
wrote 30 to 40 words a minute are 
now writing 80 to 100, and their 
salaries have been doubled and 
trebled as a result! 


Worth 10 Times Cost 
“The Special Exercises 
for Finger Training are 


simply amazing in their re- 
sults. Beginning the study 
of the Tulloss Course as a 
mediocre typist, writing not 
over thirty words per min- 
ute, I was within a few 
months enabled to use all 
my fingers with perfect ease, 
and reach an average of al- 
most 100 words per minute 
in doing my regular work. 
It has been worth to me ten 
times the money I invest- 
ed.’’—Miss Tillie Lalime, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Can. 


Over 80 Words a Minute 


“‘As a result of my study 
of the Tulloss Course, I am 
now able to strike any let- 
ter or character blindfolded 
and without the slightest 
hesitation. I do all my 
work by the New Way sys- 
tem, and my speed has been 
brought up to over 80 words 
per minute. I do not think 
too much praise can be given 
to the Tulloss School.’”’—C, 
z peri, — Furnace 

» Du Bois, Pa. 


p@ rn 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed! 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewrit- 
ing with any system of the past. There 
has never been anything like it before. 
Special Gymnastic Finger Training Exer- 
cises bring results in days that ordinary 
methods, or “touch” system, will not pro- 
duce in months if ever. It is without ques- 
tion the greatest advance in typewriting 
since the typewriter itself was invented— 
already its success has become world-wide. 

So overwhelming has been the success of 
this easy new way in typewriting that we 
are now offering the entire Course on trial. 
10 lessons are FREE to every student. 
The balance of the Course can be paid for 
a little at a time so you hardly notice the 
cost. You get an absolute guarantee which 
provides that, unless you are thoroughly 
satisfied with the results, the entire course 
will cost you not one cent. 


48 Page Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about 
the New Way in Typewriting. It is a big 48- 
page book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and val- 
uable information. It explains how this unique» 
new method will quickly make your fingers 
strong and dextrous, bring them under per- 








fect control, make them extremely rapid in their 
movement—how in a few short weeks you can 
transform your typewriting and make it easy, 
accurate and amazingly speedy—how the re- 
sults of the New Way have doubled and 
trebled the salaries of thousands of others. 

Let us tell you about our “Ten Les- ¢ 


sons Free” offer as well as our spe- 7 
cial price and easy: terms to new sy 
students in each locality, which Va 

is made for limited time only q 

Write at once. Tear off the o” 

coupon now, before you ov’ 

turn the page, or write 7 

a postal or letter, Please send me 


your free book about 
the New Way in Type- 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL es writing. Also tell me about 


3806 College Hil <” This incurs no obligation oa 
Springheld, Ohio my part. 
ow 
We NE esac tkbecsbaaweenet 
y 
Pa BS nd ccwkdestisdatatacasee 
© 7 GS avg-s Ov seascnecheeehetraeaeee 
TP I gkko cbnascassencerenews 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
3806 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


















Address 
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, Americas. 3 Summer Para S 


3% million acre territory— 6c postage. 
Illustrated folders of any section free. 


Agent, Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


THE ADIRONDACKS LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN AUSABLE CHASM 
LAKE PLACID SARATOGA SPRINGS 


COOPERSTOWN 
The Center of Real Vacation Land 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide— 
**A Summer Paradise’’—covering all resorts in this 


bik 


M. J. POWERS, General Passenger 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























INDUSTRIALS OR WAR ORDER STOCKS 

Net Net 
Low 1915 Change Change 
in Net Opening in 1916 toin 1916 to 
1914 High Change 1910 March15 Junel4 

Am. GUM ssccccncercoss 19} 683 + 364 603 + 2 —2 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 6 494 + 23% 31 + 1% — 43 
Am. Car & Foundry.. 42} 98 + 33} 77 — 43 —17 
Am. Locomotive....... - 204 743 + 46% 684 +12$ + 44 
Am, Smelting........ -- 504 101% + 51% 1063 — 43 — 94 
PD bs cicdehaeseue 243 912 + 403 90 — 23 — 2 
Baldwin Locomotive 384 1544 + 77% 1154 — 44 —25} 
"= " ear 293 600 +425} 450 +674 — 6 
nem. | 1374 1854 + 34} 1744 —4 — 43 
Gen. Motors. cane 3T# 535 +443 495 —20 +65 
ee. eeererre eae 144 92 + 58§ 75 —123 — %% 
eee 40 703 + 18} 66 + af + 23 
De Be SSP BOOM. co ccccce 58 164% + 75 1394 + 9 + 3 
Pressed Steel Car...... - 26% 78i + 29% Ot — 64 —154 
OS Serr ree 20 195 +128 1634 —17 —22 
Indus. Alcohol.......... 15 1294 +101 127 +28} +328 
Willys Overland....... oe 268 +146 233 + é +554 
a5 Seer ee 48 883 + 373 874i — 1§ —1 














THE COURSE OF F 


INANCE AND TRADE 


A REVIEW OF THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1916 


BY FRANK 


T the beginning of the present 
A year industrial and financial 
conditions in the United States 
were distinctly favorable. Some of the 
most notable features of industrial 
growth in 1915 were mentioned in a 
brief review published in The Inde- 
pendent three months ago. Attention 
was also directed to abundant proof 
that in prevailing conditions there had 
been no change to our disadvantage 
during the new year’s first quarter. 

In the year’s second quarter there 
has been no backward movement. At 
the furnaces we are now making pig 
iron at the rate of 40,000,000 tons a 
year, and a new high record for output 
was shown in May. The product of our 
steel mills is limited only by their ca- 
pacity. Railroad earnings continue to be 
very large, and three companies have 


D. ROOT 


recently increased their dividend rates. 
Our exports have for the first time 
exceeded $400,000,000 in a month, and 
our imports have risen to a value never 
before reported. At the same time the 
excess of exports over imports—that 
excess which is sometimes called a fa- 
vorable balance of trade—is at the rate 
of nearly $2,300,000,000 a year. Com- 
mercial failures for five months have 
shown liabilities of only $99,000,000, 
against $170,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1915. Clearings for 
five months exceed by 43 per cent. 
those of last year’s first five months. 
In the building projects of four months 
there is a gain of 18 per cent. The re- 
sources of our national banks, $14,- 
195,000,000,000, exceed by $356,000,000 
those reported at any time in the past. 
We read every day of new extra divi- 


dends in cash or stock. More than $50,- 
000,000 of gold has come to us since 
the second week of May, and we are 
making new loans to the belligerents. 


IRON AND STEEL 


It has been said that we are now 
making pig iron at the rate of 40,000,- 
000 tons a year. The output in May 
was 3,351,768 tons. A total of 40,000,- 
000 may be compared with the largest 
quantity produced in any preceding 
year—30,724,581 tons, in 1913. The 
condition of the steel mills is fairly 
represented by the reports of the great 
Steel Corporation, whose net earnings 
have grown from only $12,500,000 in 
the first quarter of 1915 to $60,713,- 
000 in the first quarter of this year. In 
that earlier quarter there was not 
enough set aside to pay the. dividend 
on the preferred shares, but in the later 
one the payment of that dividend and 
of the resumed dividend on the com- 
mon stock left $32,000,000 to be used 
in other ways. The company increased 
the wages of its employees by 10 per 
cent on February 1, and added 10 per 
cent on May 1, at a cost of $33,000,- 
¢60 a year. It has on hand unfilled or- 
ders for 9,331,000 tons of its products. 
The prices of steel products are now, on 
an average, about 125 per cent higher 
than they were one year ago, but only 
$5 has been added to the old price, $28, 
of railway rails. The price of copper is 
about 29% cents a pound. In 1915 it 
rose from 13 to 20 cents. 

THE RAILROADS 

There is plenty of evidence that rail- 
road earnings, both gross and net, are 
not declining. We see official reports of 
an increase of New York Central’s net 
of 52 per cent in April, and an in- 
crease for the Pennsylvania of 55 per 
cent in the same month. These two 
companies had in the four months end- 
ing with April a gross increase of $60,- 























COURSE OF RAILROAD STOCKS FOREIGN TRADE 
The gains made in the last quarter of 1915, due to im- Since the beginning of the year new high records have 
provement which began to be seen in September, have not | been made in exports, imports, and the excess of exports 
been retained since the opening of the present year, altho | over imports, exports having risen in March to nearly 
the losses of the first two and one-half months have, as a | $410,000,000, and the excess in the short month of February 
rule, been reduced. Advances warranted by earnings have | to $209,000,000. 
been prevented by continuous selling of American stocks Excess of 
owned abroad, and by the menace of a great labor con- 1915 Exports Imports Exports 
troversy. N N January ....-- $207,879,313 $122,148,317 $145,730,996 
Net Net Change Change | February ..... 299,805,869 125,123,391 174,682,478 
Change Change Opening in 1916 to in 1916 to March . eoveere 296,611,852 157,982,016 138,629,836 
in1914 in1916 1916 March15 Junel4 | April ......... 294,745,913 160,576,106 134,169,807 
Atchison ...... — 4 +15} 108 — 4} — 13 | May ....ccceee 274,218,142 142,284,851 132,933,291 
B. & Ohio .... —244 +174 95 — 54 — 3§ | June ..... «e+. 268,547,416 157,695,140 | 110,852,276 
Can. Pac. ..... —53 +29 182 —144 — 53 | July ..... eee+ 268,974,610 143,244,737 125,729,873 
St. Paul ...... —13 +143 101 — - August ....... 261,025,230 141,804,202 119,221,028 
Northwestern .. — ot +13 1344 —Tt — 44 | September .... 300,676,822 151,236,026 149,440,796 
Del. & Hud.... — 9 +12 1534 _ 1 - October ...... 328,018,300 149,172,729 178,845,671 
Gt. Northern... 134 +144 tty | oR GP | November ..... 327 670,413 155,496,675 172,173,738 
Lehigh ....... —193 +174 81 ed +1 | December ..... 359,306,492 171,832,505 187,473,987 
Mt. * & Tex.. = — 1} 6 . 2 > : 
O. FOCiccces = — 3 4 
N. x. Centra. oe $28 1 F ha 3 ae —_ 12 mos. .$3,547,480,372 $1,778,596,695 $1,768,883,677 
vort! AC.ccce = — § - 
Pennsylvania. —s° fet 6S SC 8S 78 | sanuary ...... $335,535,303 $184,192,209 $151,343,004 
Reading ...... —24 +12 83 + 5 +22 February ..... 402,911,118 193,935,117 209,056,011 
So. Pac....... = tot 102 — 23 —3 March ........ 409,850,425 213,589,785 196,260,640 
Un. Pac.....0. — +238 138 — 38 oo H April ......... 404,300,000 217,800,000 186,500,000 
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Brown Brothers 


and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth-& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Deposits received subject 
to Cheque 


Interest Bearing Certificates of 
Deposit for stated periods 
issued at favorable rates 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 


Brown, Shipley & Company 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 

















J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


—_— 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers, 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 























6% STEEL BONDS 


Combining all the essential features of 
a sound First Mortgage Investment. 


Strong Borrower—A well-known, old, 
established, steadily growing, suc- 
cessful Company. 


Ample Security—Net 
3 to I. 
Excellent Earning Record—Not an un- 


profitable year since established in 
1889. 


assets nearly 


Large Present Profits—Substantially in 
excess of principal and interest re- 
quirements. 


Marketability—So widely distributed as 
to practically assure salability. 


Ask for Circular No. 924 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 














Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 


Company 
Real Estate 


Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 41st and 42d Sts, 





Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 


Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 











Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 


or for. statistical informa- 


tion regarding securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 











60 WALL STREET 


—_—- 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000 





Individual and Commercial 
Accounts Invited 





OFFERS FACILITIES FOR FINANCING 
IMPORTS OR EXPORTS 

















| RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts............ $18, 262,796.66 
| Due from banks and bankers.. 2,667,371.19 
| Clearing House exchanges...... 1,918,253.14 
a 4,358,456.16 
| Treasurer of the United States 73,750.00 
| WUUEE  cbedensassiaiscceecess $27,280,627.15 
| LIABILITIES 
PMD suicéidacneewaanenaeneees $1,000,000.00 
| 


Surplus and undivided profits... 
| Circulation 
Deposits 


Total 


2,316,697.92 


eccccccccccccvocceceses $27,280,627.15 
E. S. KROMBER, Cashier 
Accounts of Danks, bankers, corporations, 
firms and individuals solicited. 





665,200.00 | 
TEITTTTTT TTT TTT rrr T Tre 23,298,729.23 | 




















10 So. La Salle Street Chicago Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 
_ THE Si de'noStMiatarca | ¢ di | ] t t 
International Bank ay ag — afadian investments 


Choice Life Insurance stock of 
leading Canadian Company es- 
tablished 23 years, earns 6%. 
Profits and surplus increasing. 
Dividends half yearly. Supply 
limited, value increasing. Ask 
for circular L. 


D. H. McDONALD & CO. 
BANKERS 


(Est. 1887) Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., Canada 
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i onmmaih Charity Fund 


gift or impair its ability. 


upon charitable needs. 


will be mailed on request by 





BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST mi Trustee 


Permanent Charity Fund is the name given to a Declara- 
tion of Trust executed by Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany to furnish a means by which gifts may be made in trust 
to charity without fear that changes in charitable needs or in 
the management of charities will destroy the usefulness of the 


The Trust Company will forever hold in trust gifts made 
to it as Trustee of Permanent Charity Fund and safeguarding 
the principal will distribute the income in accordance with the 
terms of the Declaration of Trust either to the charities 
designated by the giver, or, if such charities are given up or 
become outgrown, to those designated by a committee pro- 
vided for in the Declaration of Trust and qualified to pass 


A pamphlet containing a copy of the Declaration of Trust 
and an explanation in detail of its purposes and advantages 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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The 
Merchants National 
Bank 


of the City of New York 
42 Wall Street 


| FOUNDED | 
| 1803 


cordially invites correspondence 
with Individuals, Firms and Cor- 
porations desirous of using bank- 
ing facilities and service which 
are based upon a continuously 
successful experience of over 113 
years. 








Cashier; 


Vice-Pres. ; 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


May 1. 1916, 
RESOURCDS 
Loans and discounts...........+.. $3,296,734.57 
SOE acceverceseesncneeaeees 1,759,456.79 
Banking house and safe deposit 
GE 40050ckebrecsendewnebaake 156,750.00 
Cash and due from banks........ 1,301,860.80 | 
6,514,802.16 
uiapiuitres |= & 
DI nscusdeusanmepeleaeaeene $300,000.00 
DL cntdenejtecegiaeseewinekee 5 . 
| Undivided profits......cscccccccecse 175,776.73 
 _ ee Ser 299,997.50 | 
| PCED cosceccccescceecoeesoesee 5, 239,027.93 


| ‘ 
| Joseph Huber, President; John 
t WilMam S. Irish, Vice-Pres. and 
Ansel P. Verity, Asst. Cashier. 





$6,514,802. 16 
W. Weber, 









































Capital 


Circulation 





Deposits .... 


Franklin National Bank| 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1916. 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts............ 
Liability under letters of credit. 
Se GD Be cccccecesceones 
Cash and feServe....cccccccccce 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 


$52, 603,836.25 


LIABILITIBS 


| Surplus and net. ‘profits. . : : ‘ ay te 





J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. 


5, 734,693.83 
689,062.93 


6,848, 399.69 
3,251,366.72 


689,062.93 
47,049,307.59 
$52.603,836.25 






































LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


# BROADWAY AND LEONARD ST. 


BRANCHES 


























BROADWAY AND 72d ST. #2 


Mercantile and Personal Accounts received subject to check 
~ or on Cnet of Depul. znecaen paid on daily balances. 











00,000 and a net increase of $35,000,- 
600. Union Pacific’s increase of net in 
ten months was 31 per cent. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shows 
that for all the roads the net rose, in 
the ten months ending with April, from 
$3053 to $4173 per mile, or about 37 
per cent. Improvement began to be 
seen in the first weeks of last Septem- 
ber. It should be borne in mind that the 
prices of the things a railroad must buy 
have been rising. What appears to be a 
trustworthy list, prepared by a railroad 
cfficer, shows an average increase of 
53 per cent in the cost of supplies. 
The increase of earnings and of sur- 
pluses, however, has warranted an ad- 
vance of share prices in the stock mar- 
ket. Tables printed herewith show that 
the gains made in the latter part of 
1915 have not been retained. 

The explanation is that price ad- 
vances in harmony with the notable 
growth of traffic and earnings have 
been prevented mainly by the contin- 
uous selling here of American railroad 
securities owned abroad, especially in 
England; by the menace of the entire 
railway system’s wage controversy 
with its employees, and by the attitude 
of some investors who say that the 
prosperity is only temporary because 
in large measure it depends upon the 
war. This quiet selling of securities 
from week to week by foreign owners 
or a foreign government tends to re- 
strain, if not to depress. There is evi- 
dence that such sales of Steel Corpora- 
tion shares in the first quarter of this 
year amounted to $7,465,000. The 
number of Steel shares held in Europe 
before the war, about 1,500,000, has 
been reduced by more than one-half. 
There is no available record showing 
the amount of other sales made here 
since the beginning of the war. One 
estimate is that $400,000,000 is the 
measure of sales since January 1, and 
that previous sales were in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500,000,000. Sir Robert 
Fleming, a British financier, says we 
have taken back $1,000,000,000 worth. 
Professor Folwell’s guess is that we 
have absorbed $1,750,000,000 in Ameri- 
can securities, the majority of them 
from Great Britain. The selling is not 
ended. It has been promoted by the new 
British tax of 10 per cent on the in- 
come of such securities, in addition to 
25 per cent already imposed. 

It is asserted by the railroad com- 
panies that their operating expenses 
would be increased by $100,000,000 a 
year if the demands of the four broth- 
erhoods or unions should be granted. 
If there should be a strike the railroads 
would suffer, and if a settlement is 
reached by compromise there will be an 
increase of operating expenses and a 
decrease of net earnings. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Six years ago our annual exports had 
not risen to $2,000,000,000, but now 
our products are going abroad at the 
rate of nearly $5,000,000,000, surpass- 
ing Great Britain’s highest record, 
which was a little more than $3,000,- 
000,000. Not until this year have the 
shipments in any month amounted to 
$400,000,000, and before last Septem- 
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OUTPUT OF PIG IRON, TONS 

The condition of the iron and steel 
industry has been called a barometer 
indicating the condition of trade and 
manufactures. Pig iron output grew 
steadily in 1915. In May of this year 
all records were broken, and produc- 
tion now is at the rate of more than 
40,000,000 tons a year. 

















The Union Trust Company of New York will act as Trus- 
tee of permanent charitable, educational or religious trusts, 
created either under a will or a trust indenture, and gives special attention to 
trusts of this character. The Company also acts in the capacity of Treasurer, 
Assistant Treasurer, Financial Agent or Depositary for such institutions, and is 
qualified and equipped to render expert and attentive service in all such relations. 
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larger amounts. The figures for May 
are not yet before the public. A new 
high record of the excess to our credit, 
$209,000,000, was made in the short 
month of February. Thereafter the ex- 
cess was reduced—not on account of 
reduced exports, for these were grow- 
ing—but because the imports were 
making a new record for themselves 
and for the first time had crost the 
$200,000,000 line. It should be noted 
that in April’s total of $217,000,000 
crude materials for manufacturers 
stand for $95,000,000, while such im- 
ports a year ago were only $65,000,000. 
WAR ORDERS AND LOANS 


Meanwhile the new war orders 
have not been of a kind that attracts 
public attention. Old orders will keep 
many manufacturers busy for a long 
time to come. The British Government 
has recently bought 400,000 tons of 
shell forgings and $2,800,000 worth of 
sugar. France has taken 23,400,000 
pounds of tobacco, has ordered 100,000 
tons of rails, and is negotiating for a 
large number of railroad ties. Russia 
seeks 200,000 tons of barbed wire, 
5000 freight cars, 100 locomotives and 
100,000 tons of rails. Of 8000 cars 
made in May 4500 went to fill foreign 
orders. 

Negotiations for a loan to Russia have 
been in ‘progress for several months, 
and at last the plan has been com- 
pleted. A credit of $50,000,000 is 
granted by a banking group which in- 
cludes the National City Bank, the 
Guaranty Trust Company and J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Russia pays 6% per cent. 
Foreign trade reports show how Rus- 
sia’s indebtedness to us has grown. In 





BAYONNE, N, J. 


Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
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THE MICHIGAN TRUST Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages; authenticates 
and delivers bonds; assumes custody of pledged collateral. 


Audits made of books of Municipalities, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals. 























KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY | 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,050,000 


OFFICERS 

l. . ident THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
TOHAN FAIRCHILD; *y" HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’ 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, — J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
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COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 
TEAMS 
LIABILITY 


New. York. 


Mass, 


434 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


FE. W. LAWSON, General Manager, Head Office, Chicago, III. 
F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, Eastern Department, 55 John St., 


WALTERS-KELLY CO., Managers Metropolitan Department, Personal 
Accident Department, 55 John St., New York. 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers, 145 Milk St., Boston, 


STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, Resident Managers, 

















A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, anda newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 


out life. 


3. Payment to benefici 
of full sum at dea 
of insured. 





Full information may be obtained 


from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square Philadelphia 











Build Your Own 


Business 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 








Our Policies provide for: 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 




















No Time Like the Present 


O make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a monthly income for life. 





In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
it. When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 























the ten months ending with April our 
exports to that country were $229,- 
000,000, against only $35,000,000 in 
the preceding year. The Canadian Prov- 
ince of Ontario is borrowing $4,000,- 
000 here at 5 per cent. The $50,000,- 
000 credit arranged for Great Britain 
at 4% per cent and based upon depos- 
its of British bonds in the Bank of 
England expired on June 20 and has 
been extended for one year at 5 per 
cent. It is expected that a loan to 
France, or a credit, of $100,000,000 
will be announced in a few weeks. 
CROPS 


The government’s reports indicate 
that we shall have this year a wheat 
crop of only 715,000,000 bushels 
(which may be compared with last 
year’s extraordinary yield of 1,011,- 
£05,000); also, that we must be con- 
tent with’ nearly 300,000,000 bushels 
less of oats than were harvested in 
1915, and with a barley crop reduced 
from 237,000,000 to 189,000,000 bush- 
els. In the face of these reports the 
price of wheat at Chicago has declined 
from $1.17 in April to about $1.02, 
owing mainly to large stocks on hand 
and slack demands from abroad. But 
what we can spare of the new crop will 
probably be needed there, as the yield 
in Europe will fall below last year’s. 

THE STOCK MARKET 

The course of the market for stocks 
has been comparatively uneventful, ex- 
cept in a recent movement affecting 
motor shares. At times there have been 
signs of weakness, due to rumors of 
impending peace in Europe, and mar- 
ket values were affected temporarily 
during the controversy with Germany 
concerning submarine warfare. A ma- 
jority of the raiiroad shares, while they 
have been firmly held, are still below the 
prices of January 1. In the industrial 
or war order group there have been 
wide fluctuations. There has been a 
pany, which has declared extra divi- 
dends, in cash or stock. In this list are 
seven copper companies, two companies 
that make zinc, a sugar company, and 
a cotton goods company in Fall River. 
One powder company has paid 79 per 
cent in the past year on a capital of 
$120,000,000. The E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, which has declared extra divi- 
dends, earned 434 per cent. on its cap- 
ital last year, against 72 per cent. in 
1914. Large dividends in cash or stock 
have been paid by the oil companies. 
The former constituent or subsidiary 
eorporations of the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey have recently distributed 
$29,300,000 in stock and $29,731,000 in 
cash. 

A wild movement in the shares of 
automobile companies was caused by 
an attempt to combine the Willys 
Overland, Hudson, Chalmers, Chevro- 
let and possibly other corporations in 
a new company that was to be cap- 
italized at $220,000,000. It was es- 
timated that the annual output of the 
proposed company would be 480,000 
ears. Motor shares went up, those of 
one company showing a gain of 87 
points in a week. But the project was 
given up on June 14, “on account of 
complications,” the organizers said. 


























INSURANCE 
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LIFE INSURANCE 

A special feature of recent life in- 
surance history during the preceding 
three months was the unexpected action 
taken by the owners of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati in raising the amount of that 
company’s capital from $500,000 to 
$2,500,000, following an increase in 
June, 1908, from $100,000 to $500,000. 
This additional (and wholly superflu- 
ous) capital of $2,400,000 was not paid 
up out of the pockets of the stockhold- 
ers; it was voted out of the company’s 
funds as profits made on non-partici- 
pating policies, earnings which, under 
by-laws provisions that were a dead 
letter from 1867 to 1908, belong to the 
stockholders. 

The life insurance world was amazed 
in March at an announcement from the 
president of the Union Central that a 
further sum of $2,000,000 non-partici- 
pating profits had been capitalized as 
of March 1. It was a bold move. No 
going life insurance company needs any 
capital. In 1908, reversing the prece- 
dents of forty years, pleading the ne- 
cessities imposed by the laws of several 
states, the management of this company 
increased the capital fivefold. Its right 
to do it was challenged by six insur- 
ance commissioners in the courts of 
Ohio. The stockholders won. 

No such alleged necessity existed this 
year. But there was an accumulated 
sum of $2,027,000 surplus claimed to 
have been earned on non-participating 
surplus since 1908. No half-way meas- 
ures were indulged in this time—$2,000,- 
000 of it was voted out as a stock divi- 
dend. In order to carry out the plan to 
transform this money into an invest- 
ment for stockholders, the company’s 
charter had to be amended; and this 
was accomplished without attracting at- 
tention by filing in the Secretary of 
State’s office at Columbus a document 
called “Increase of Capital Stock Cer- 
tificate.” 

A committee of state insurance com- 
missioners has been appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter. They are expected 
to report to the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at their 
mid-year meeting in September. That 
report will be narrowly watched for by 
the managements of other life insurance 
companies. 

Critics of the Union Central man- 
agement are skeptical as to the claim 
that the non-participating business has 
earned $2,400,000 and they expect the 
state investigators either to confirm or 
to refute that claim. If it is found that 
the money has actually been earned, 
they cannot see why the stockholders 
should not be compelled to withdraw it 
in cash, instead of leaving it there in 
the shape of a burden on participating 
policyholders. Under the provisions of 
the company’s by-laws the stockholders 
receive an annual dividend of 10 per 
cent. Here is a possible $250,000 a year 
to be paid by policyholders for an en- 


tirely useless service. The management 
claims it is leaving the money in ‘the 
company in the shape of capital for the 
security of policyholders. This is a piece 
of insincerity, as everybody who knows 
anything of life insurance finance is 
aware. The company has a clear net 
surplus of $3,647,724 and is increasing 
that with every premium collected. 

Leaving this subject, it appears from 
announcements made by the agency de- 
partments of a number of the leading 
life companies that this year promises 
to break all previous records in the mat- 
ter of new business transacted. Up to 
date there has been an unusual ex- 
pansion in the volume of life insurance 
transactions, indicating a high state of 
commercial prosperity. 


THE FIRE INSURANCE FIELD 


Estimating the underwriting results 
of the fire insurance business thus far 
this year by a comparison of the tabu- 
lated fire waste in the United States 
and Canada for the first five months of 
1916, 1915 and 1914, we would be war- 
ranted in concluding that the balance is 
against the companies taken as a whole. 
Guiding ourselves by the underwriting 
profit and loss computations for the 
companies operating in Connecticut as 
found in the annual reports of the In- 
surance Department of that state for 
the last two years indicated, we find 
that the aggregated net gain in surplus 
for those companies was $3,936,413, the 
recorded fire waste for the first five 
months being $81,497,050. In 1914, the 
fire waste was estimated at $103,670,- 
250 for the first five months and the 
aggregate net loss in surplus found by 
the Connecticut Department for the 
companies reporting there was $8,796,- 
709. It now appears that the estimated 
fire waste for the period January 1, 
1916, to May 31, 1916, greatly exceeds 
that of the same period of 1914, the fig- 
ures being $113,528,920. 

These two separate sets of figures, it 
must be understood, are from different 
sources and are not related to each 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 




















other, those for the fire waste being 
gathered by the Journal of Commerce 
by its correspondents in this country 
and Canada day by day and compiled 
monthly, serving only as a close esti- 
mate of the burning: rate; while the 
Connecticut figures represent actual re- 
sults experienced by the companies an- 
nually. The two sets have been brought 
together here merely to indicate prob- 
able profit or loss results. They may, 
when thus thrown into juxtaposition, 
be regarded as serving that purpose. 
To illustrate: it is more than probable 
that as the fire waste during the first 
five months of 1916 is more than $10,- 
000,000 higher than for the like period 
of 1914 when the whole of the latter 
year showed a loss in surplus, that the 
results thus far in 1916 are at least as 
unfavorable to the companies as they 
were up to June 1, 1914. We cannot, 
however, conclude that the whole of the 
year 1916 will prove to be unprofitable, 
if it is really so to date, for the remain- 
ing seven months may change what 
seems to be the present tendency. If, 
happily, this should turn out to be the 
case, we are likely to find it indicated 
in the figures representing the estimat- 
ed fire waste. Just now, the outlook is 
for a net underwriting loss on the fire 
insurance business of the year 1916. 

Since our last review, the most im- 
portant single event in fire insurance 
involved the withdrawal of all the out- 
side fire companies from the State of 
South Carolina because of their inabil- 
ity to continue business there under a 
new and most drastic law which went 
into force in April. The companies had 
endeavored to convince the legislators 
that they could not with safety to their 
own interests comply with the proposed 
provisions and gave warning that if the 
bill was passed they would retire from 
the state. But they did not succeed in 
impressing the politicians in charge 
with their sincerity, the latter regarding 
their attitude as a “bluff.” The bill be- 
came law and the companies promptly 
retired. Since that time innumerable 
efforts have been made to effect a com- 
promise, but without avail. 

Always serious, the fire insurance sit- 
uation in Texas has recently culminat- 
ed in a specific demand made by the 
companies on its Insurance Commis- 
sion that rates be advanced 33 1-3 per 
cent. Hearings for and against were 
commenced about a month ago and are | 
now in progress. The expense involved 
in doing the business there is the matter 
chiefly under investigation, the com- 
panies’ adversaries presumably contend- 
ing that the cost is subject to material 
reduction. As a substantial fact, how- 
ever, the fire loss in that state is and 
has been for years abnormal, and it is 
quite possible that unless an increase 
in rates to meet them is permitted, 
Texas will add itself to the territory 
from which fire insurance companies 
absent themselves. 
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Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
= Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1915 





Total Assets . . $6,760,670.45 
Total Liabilities 2,876,507.35 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,588,175.72 


Surplus over all Lia- 


bilities . 3,884, 163.10 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 


sia . 


The Employers’ Liability 
‘Assurance Corporation 
LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 
December jist, 1914......+. $9,152,148.66 
Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,380,316.43 











This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 

Its well recognized practice of making 
rompt settlements of claims against its 
~olicy Holders has commended itself to the 
judgment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as the 
result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


Resident Managers for New York State 


56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which {s 
—_ there > nothing more sure and certain 

an an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or inyested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 by 
a man — 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ’ 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 














THE NEW BOOKS 




















MIRRORS TO RUSSIA 

As strangers see family resemblances 
of which members of the family are un- 
conscious, so English readers see or 
fancy they see a certain likeness of 
method, if not of something deeper, per- 
vading all Russian literature. Leonard 
A. Magnus, in his translation of Rus- 
sian Folk Tales, speaks of this as 
“factualism,” not realism, since that 
connotes anti-romanticism, but a certain 
direct simplicity of outlook and of treat- 
ment. This does not strike the foreign 
reader so noticeably in the folk tales, 
for the reason that these characteristics 
belong to the legends of all lands. Rus- 
sian fairy stories, however, differ essen- 
tially from the Celtic in the absence of 
the whimsical and from the German in 
the lack of homely, intimate touches. 
The Russian superhumans are saints, 
witches, wizards, and good fortune 
comes not from cleverness or integrity, 
but from pure luck or from kindness. 
Kindness is the great virtue. On such 
tales as on facts were all Russian chil- 
dren fed till within the half century. 
In Years of Childhood, the remarkable 
recollections of Serge Aksakoff, he 
speaks of the influence of these nursery 
stories and reprints the favorite of his 
childhood, The Scarlet Flower. In 
Oblomov, too, Goncharov’s masterly 
study of the indecisive, indolent landed 
class, the fairy tales of the hero’s child- 
hood influence his whole life. 

The Years of Childhood, now first 
printed in English, is the account of a 
boy’s life in Eastern Russia at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Written with 
amazing simplicity, it sets the reader 
in the midst of living men and women 
in whose small daily affairs one finds 
one’s self taking an intense interest. As 
a study in child psychology it is, all un- 
consciously, a valuable document. 

In Oblomov, translated by C. J. Ho- 
garth, is another picture of a Russian 
childhood. The book has also what one 
finds in Goncharov more than in most 
Russian writers, most lovely descrip- 
tions of scenery. Painting a failure 
tho it does, the story yet leaves 
one with a sense of the essential 
worth of human nature. Comic in 
their bovine content, tragic in their 
utter stupidity, pathetic in their gentle 
virtues, the Oblomovs are yet loveable, 
while the soldiers who figure in The 
Duel, by Kuprin—also an analysis of 
an indecisive character—are of the un- 
tidy sort distastefully frequent in Rus- 
sian novels. The publishers describe the 
sentimental, wobbly hero as of the 
“Hamlet type,” which shows a lack of 
knowledge of either Hamlet or Roman- 
shov. The work has a mission, how- 
ever. If widely read in Russia it should 
threaten any military system that fos- 
ters such an outrageous, brutal life as 











that of the army post described. No bet- 


ter anti-militarist tract could be found 
than extracts from these grimy pages. 

We have always supposed that Rus- 
sians must read something besides prob- 
lem novels and the translations now 
coming from the presses bring us sev- 
eral cheerful volumes, among them 
Makavr’s Dream, four short stories by 
Korolenko. There is romance, affection, 
humor in these tales, albeit written by 
a man reared in extreme poverty and, 
like most of the able youth of his gen- 
eration, serving his time in Siberia. 
But he came forth from his six years 
triumphant, an artist not the wielder of 
a scalpel. 

The same sort of experience acting 
on a less healthy nature, albeit a more 
powerful genius, brought forth Dos- 
toievsky. The sympathetic but critical 
study by Soloviev of this tragic figure 
is another example of that clear cut, 
bare, forceful writing which seems the 
inheritance of the Russian, however far 
in subject matter he journey from the 
lived-happy-ever-after folk tales of his 
childhood. 

Russian Folk Tales, tr. by L. A. Magnus. 

Dutton. $2. Years of Childhood, by S. Aksa- 

koff. Longmans, Green. $3. Oblomov, by Ivan 

Goncharov. Macmillan. $1.50. The Duel, by 

Kuprin. Macmillan. $1.50. Makar’s Dream, by 


V. Korolenko. Duffield. $1.50. Dostoievsky, by 
E. Soloviev. Macmillan. $1.75. 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
Authors are generally agreed that 
life aboard ship is not conducive to sat- 
isfactory work. There are several rea- 
sons, the chief of which is that so much 
depends on whether the ship keeps an 
even keel or plunges unhappily thru 
tempestuous waters. Mr. Patterson does 
not inform us regarding weather con- 
ditions on his “Cymbric” Atlantic cross- 
ing, but he assuredly presents us in The 
Notebook of a Neutral with a green- 
porthole-steward-and-beef-tea view of 
the world, both present and future. No 
matter if the Entente Allies do win, 
German kultur must triumph. In fact, 
Great Britain and France are now kul- 
turing themselves as their only possible 
salvation. Since he does not believe the 
United States can be induced to adopt 
kultur—the “Cymbric” perhaps gave a 
dreadful lurch here—we are in for a 
frightful beating by Germany or Japan 
—5,000,000 Japanese and Chinese set- 
tled on our Pacific Coast. (Eight bells 
and a stormy night, mates!) In our 
rich, soft and helpless condition our 
single hope lies in a threat to stop sup- 
plying Great Britain with munitions 
unless she promises tc protect us from 
Germany or Japan, possibly Germany, 
Japan and Russia combined. It must be 
done now, because if we wait until after 
the war, Great Britain will leave us to 
our mercenary fate. We hope at this 
dismal conclusion the steward induced 
Mr. Patterson to crawl up on deck. 
Nine contributions by as many au- 
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DIVIDENDS | 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1916 
(payable on and after July z2oth), on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on or 
before July roth will draw from July 1st. 


CROWELL HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 

















UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37%ec. per 
share) on the referred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2% (50c. per share) with an extra 
dividend of 6% ($1.50 per share) in cash on the 
Common capital stock, all payable July 5th, 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 22nd, 1916. The Directors voted, 
also, to distribute among the holders of the Com- 


mon stock of record at the close of business June | } 


22nd, 1916, a part of the surplus assets of the 
Corporation consisting of shares of the 7% Pre- 
ferred stock of the Thomas G. Plant Company 
on the basis of fifteen one-thousandths (15-1000) 
of a share of said Preferred stock of said Thomas 
G. Plant Company for each share of the Com- 
mon stock of the United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
ration, such distribution to be made on July 15th, 
1916, or as soon thereafter as circumstances will 
permit. L. A, COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, June 13, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% from the_ current 
earnings for the quarter ending March 31, 1916, 
payable June 30, 1916, to stockholders of record 
June 23, 1916. HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 





AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, June 13, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending March 31, 1916, 
payable June 30, 1916, to stockholders of record 
June 23, 1916. HPNRY C, KNOX, Secretary. 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, June 14, 1916. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable August 1, 
1916, at the office of the Treasurer, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, July 
7, 1916. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, June 7th, 1916. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Com- 
pany on both Common and Preferred Stocks, pay- 
able July ist, 1916, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 19th, 1916. Checks 
will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 68 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable July 15th. 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 24th, 1916. 

The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer. 


26th St. & 11th Ave., N. Y., June 14, 1916. 

The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the Preferred Stock and $1.25 per share 
on the Common Stock will be paid July 
15, 1916, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 30, 1916. Checks 
will be mailed. 


W. G. McCuneg, Treasurer. 




















GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of many a man. It increases 
his self-respect and makes him a more useful member of society. If a man 
has no one but himself to provide for-he may be concerned simply in accumu- 
lating a sufficient sum to support him in his old age. This can best be effected 
by purchasing an Annuity or an Old Age Income Policy as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. The Annuity will yield a much larger 
income than can be obtained from any other absolutely secured investment. 
The Old Age Income commences at age 60, but in case of prior death the 
monthly income immediately accrues to the beneficiary. For a sample policy 
write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY GEO. E. IDE, President NEW YORK 





























Most people think of automobile insurance as an old form of protection 
adapted to a modern invention. As a matter of fact, the self-propelled vehicle 
is older than most forms of insurance. A Frenchman drove a steam Carriage 
in the days of Marie Antoinette. An Englishman was arrested for joy-riding 
in 1802. In 1815 the directors of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
were amazed to see a steam locomotive snorting through the streets. We 
are not told whether they ever considered this strange contraption from an 
insurance standpoint. But we do know that almost before the motor car 
had ceased to be an experiment the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
was offering automobile policies. Today you can insure yourself from 
every risk of a motor car through the complete 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


Any agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance _ Representatives of the Hartford Accident 
Company, acting in conjunction with the & ndemnity Company, acting in conjunc- 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company, _ tion with the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
can sell you complete protection from loss pany, sell the same complete automobile 
to yourself or car through fire, collision, rotection, as well as all other modern 
theft and personal liability. orms of bonding and casualty insurance, 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance 
Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 


which you may be interested. Mail it to us and we 
will send you full information, 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Ler 














Hartford Fire I Company, (Service Department 1-6), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon, 
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Founded A. D. 1710. 





SU sun | 


207th YEAR 


OF LONDON 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U.S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 





The 207th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1915 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate in New York City.. $210,000 | Reserve for Unearned Pre m- 
United States Government Bonds 208.000 DEED cccecresevesnerciseeses $2,803,977 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guar- Reserve for Losses in Process of 
anteed, Preferred and other SE. in bndechasesenes 240,509 
Railroad Stocks and other Reserve for Taxes and other 
SOCUTIIES 2 oc ccccccccccccces 3,435,162 J aero 73,586 
Cash in Banks.......22sccccee 465,718 | Surplus over all Liabilities..... 1,748,526 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in —- . 
course of collection.......... 486,770 
Other admitted items.......... 60,948 
$4,866,598 $4,866,598 
Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 


James Brown, Esq. 


nsurance Office 














1850 


In the City of New York 


THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Issues Guaranteed Contracts 








1916 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 











Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
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FOUR SCORE YEARS AND TEN 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
was organized January 26, 1825, and from that day to this 
has been continuously in business at the same location facing 
Independence Square in Philadelphia. 


Permanence and stability are qualities highly valued in 
any business, but preéminently so in an Insurance Company 
whose whole purpose and function is to make sure, to afford 
relief and repair losses after ordinary safeguards have failed. 

Nothing demonstrates those qualities quite so well as the 


Such a record, 90 
years, with ample assets and modern service is the basis of 


record of a long term of years. 


nce afforded its Agents and the public by 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














thors make up the volume, Towards a 
Lasting Settlement, edited by Charles 
Roden Buxton. When such widely de- 
batable subjects as The’ Basis of Per- 
manent Peace, The Freedom of the 
Seas, and The Democratic Principle 
and International Relations are con- 
densed within a few pages, it is impos- 
sible to expect full treatment of the 
various themes. Generally the trend of 
the papers is toward the conclusion, 
that the solution of the problem lies in 
the voluntary willingness of humanity 
at large to abide by a lasting peace. 
This would seem to be more logical rea- 
soning than that of those who would 
force peace upon humanity, for the 
hand of suppression may fall in oppres- 
sion, thereby rousing the very evil to 
be abolished. 

Is there any end to the causes of the 
war? No sooner has one publicist dem- 
onstrated his hypothesis, than along 
comes another to brush aside the former 
view with never-before-thought-of evi- 
dence. Who, for example, would imagine 
that the French Foreign Legion, be- 
loved of the swash-buckling fictioneer, 
was one of the offenses Pan-Germanism 
grasped to demand the subjugation of 
France. Yet Paul Vergnet proves it 
out of the Pan-German mouth. Aside 
from this new origin of the war, the 
author of France in Danger discloses 
the machinations of the Pan-German 
League in Alsace-Lorraine and else- 
where. 

One element in the German view of 
the causes of the war should appeal to 
the jurist. That is blunt frankness in 
admitting certain responsibilitics. Thus, 
as it were, “I tore up that scrap of pa- 
per, invaded Belgium, and would have 
captured Paris if I could. Necessity 
compelled me to do these things.” Here 
we have at least tangible ground to 
stand upon. Germany Misjudged is the 
display of a case for German defense, 
tho Roland Hugins, while inviting 
“American Tories” of Entente sympa- 
thy to hasten in shiploads for the 
trenches, fails to condemn equally the 
German propaganda in this country. 
Complementary to the above is Belgium 
and Germany, a Dutch view, by J. H. 
Labberton. As emphatically and hero- 
ically as she could Belgium has repudi- 
ated this specious plea for German in- 
vasion of her territory, tho dubiously 
granting “Prussia is the ethically sound 
kernel of Europe, from which in the end 
is to spring the ethical regeneration 
of our desperately ailing world.” 

Two little volumes in vivid“ yellow 
wrappers, France and the War and 
War Letters from France, are the one 
by Professor James Mark Baldwin, and 
the other edited by Lapradelle and Cou- 
dert. Professor Baldwin discloses hard- 
ly anything new from his subject, tho 
he ‘announces such is his purpose: 
“French participation having remained 
under certain obscurities.” A concise re- 
capitulation of all this in a single vol- 
ume, touched with the author’s evident 
sincerity, is the book’s chief recom- 
mendation. War Letters from France 
is a collection of admirably selected ex- 
tracts from the letters of French sol- 
diers. Nothing has hitherto come to 
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hand which so impressively reveals the 
patriotic, liberty-loving spirit of the 
French citizen soldier, in marked con- 
trast to the forceful régime of the Ger- 
man army. There is no need to compel 
discipline in the French army, it is will- 
ingly even gaily borne for the sake of 
“beautiful France.” 


The Notebook of a Neutral, by Joseph Medill 
Patterson. Duffield. 50 cents. Towards a Last- 
ing Settlement, ed. by Charles Roden Buxton. 
Macmillan. $1. France in Danger, by Paul 
Vergnet. Dutton. $1. Germany Misjudged, by 
Roland Hugins. Belgium and Germany, by J. 
H. Labberton. Open Court Pub. Co. $1 each. 
France and the War, by James Mark Bald- 
win. War Letters from France, ed. by Lapra- 
delle and Coudert. Appleton. 50 cents each. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE FOR 

In his Education and Social Progress 
Principal Alexander Morgan’ very 
simply and directly traces certain so- 
cial defects to organic and environ- 
mental factors, from which he separates 
the systematic educational forces. His 
first desire is to “catch the children 
young,” for he sees no hope in attempt- 
ing to reform adults with fixed habits 
and prejudices. In addition to reorganiz- 
ing the schools to take more definite 
cognizance of the nature of the develop- 
ing child on the one hand, and of our 
complex society and economic system on 
the other, Dr. Morgan would have 
teachers selected and trained for con- 
scious codperation with the social pur- 
pose of the times. The school, in addi- 
tion to providing training for the child, 
“is also one of the main instruments of 
society for securing its upward prog- 
ress.” 


Education and Social Progress, by Alexander 
Morgan. Longmans, Green. $1.20. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


Very serious and important subjects 
are those which Dr. Smyth has treated 
in a series of volumes on theology, 
Christian philosophy and ethics, and 
none more serious than his present vol- 
ume, The Meaning of Personal Life. 
The purpose of the first part of the 
book is an argument against material- 
ism. Even in physical nature the author 
sees hints of spiritual forces which be- 
come clearer as life appears, so that 
“the pursuit of the course of organic 
neural differentiation and animal psy- 
chology puts us upon the scent of some 
non-physical form of energy, which 
introspective psychology shall seek, if 
possible, to overtake.” 

By a careful course of study, depend- 
ing upon the later investigations of psy- 
chology, Dr. Smyth shows that the sev- 
eral powers of the mind, whether in in- 
stinct, or reason, or feeling, are utterly 
incommensurable with the forces seen 
in physical law, which latter have to 
do with space and dimension, and he 
reaches the sound conclusion that mind 
is distinct from matter and that mind 
uses the brain as an organ of the free- 
willing soul. 

A discussion follows of the growth 
of personality in the soul, allowing for 
access of power in ways perhaps mys- 
terious, until he finds in Jesus Christ a 
new development of personality pre- 
viously unknown and from which a sim- 
ilar spiritual growth has come to the 
Christian world. The miracles of heal- 
ing performed by Jesus he assigns to 
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ALTNA INSURANCE CO. 


Wm. B. Clark, President 


$5,000,000.00 
12,300,793.09 

7,423,298.15 
24,724,091.24 





Cash Capital, . ‘ ; ; : 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . 
Net Surplus, . ; : , ‘ 
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Surplus for Policy-Holders 
$12,423,298.15 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT 


ONLY ONE THOUSAND LEFT 


In this year when everybody is reading and talking about Shakespeare 
you will no doubt be glad of the opportunity to secure at nominal cost the 
excellent reproduction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of -the famous 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. We have printed a limited number on 
heavy coated paper. (Size 12 in. by 17 in.) While the supply lasts we 
shall be pleased to furnish our readers with a copy securely wrapped in 
a tube in such condition that it will be suitable for framing. Just send 
six two-cent stamps to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing. 

One reader wrote: “It is a rare privilege to get such a famous fac- 
simile at so trivial a sum and I am waiting its arrival with keen antici- 


pation.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Contest Dept. 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 26, 1916. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement 


of its affairs on the 3lst of December, 1915. 

The Company’s business has been confined to marine and inland transportation insurance. 
Premiums on such risks from the ist January, 1915, to the 3lst December, 1915... .$6,153,866.43 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1915.........ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 993,965.13 
NS Bs 6.6606 bbe eet REREOHKESTREESHOORe 0040-00-6006-00664-00000.00600000066000009 $7,147,831.56 
Premiums marked off from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915.........++00- +++ + -$6,244, 127.90 
Interest on the investments of the Company received during the 

: WEEE cccccesecécccecseceevecesesecorenceceseeenceasesscece $328,970. = 
Interest on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, etc....... 75,237.0) 

Rent received less Taxes and ExpenseS........ scseseeeeeeeees _ 97, $36.23 $502,044.09 
Losses paid during the year........ccccccccccccs cesccccccccccsesecccseses $2, 233,703.62 
Team Salvaged. ...cccccccccccccccece seccsccccccscce $205,247.59 

Re-IMGUTAREES occccccccccccccs cecccscccoccese 448,602.85 $653,850.44 
$1,579,853.18 
Re-insurance Premiums and Returns of Premiums ..........eeeeeeeeeees 1,076,516.36 


Expenses, including compensation of officers and clerks, taxes, aarepeattdd 
advertisements, ete 


717,114.89 


A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid 
to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1910 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February next, frei. 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. isjdeclared on the earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1915, whith are entitled to participate in oe Moy yd  tepamee upon 
application, errgeeaten will be issued on and after eae the second of 

By order of the Bo TANTON FLOYD. JONES, Secretary 


ag 
EDMUND L. BAYLIES, ANSON W. HAR DALLAS B, PRATT, 
JOHN N. BEACH, SAMUEL T. HU BBARD, ANTON A. RAVEN, 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 
ERNEST C, 


WILLIAM H. LEFFERTS, 


JOHN J. RIKER, 


BLISS, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 


JAMES BROWN, CHAIRLES D. LEVERICH, WILLIAM JAY SOHIEFFELIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, GBORGE H. MACY, SAMUEL SLOAN 

GBORGE C. CLARK, NICHOLAS F. PALMER, WILLI r! SLOANE 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, HENRY PARISH, LOUIS STERN, 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, WALTER WOOD PARSONS, WILLIAM A. STREET, 
RICHARD H. EWART, ADOLF PAVENSTEDT, GEORGE E. TURNURE, 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, 
PHILIP A. 8S. FRANKLIN, 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, 


CHARLES A. PEABODY, GEORGE C. 
JAMES H. POST, RICHARD H. 
CHARLES M. PRATT. 

A. RAVEN, Chairman of the 
CORNELIUS suspen, President. 


Vice-President. CHARLES E. FAY, 


WILLIAMS. 
Board. 


WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 











rh TO 2 ER 60. circ eckbeedeondadhensendeteesensateonsceons eeeheee eceee $3,557,153.68 
Accrued Interest on the 3list day of December, 1915, .amounted t0.......eeeeeeees 40,528.08 
Rents due and accrued on the 3ist day of December, 1915, amounted to............ 25,568.11 


Re-insurance due or accrued, in companies authorized in New York, on the 3ist day 








OF I, Bes MN Ci o5.c0000:0.06. 06:0050nc epaedehsbemncensanes éessntees 172,389.50 
Note: The Insurance Department bas estimated the value of the Real Estate corner 
Wall and William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value 

SE GE icon diduiccccddebncdednrs eucdcsvassnneseesseesrssesssteosncere 450,573.96 

And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value, at.......... 63,700.00 
The Insurance Department's valuation of Stocks, Bonds and other Securities exceeds 

on i eed ed dee eer eeeenebebenedewenneieer ene 1,727,337.26 

On the basis of these increased valuations the balance would be...........+++eee0e. $6,037,250.59 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES 

United States and State of New Estimated Losses, and Losses Un- 

WG DBeMGs coccccccecevccccccce $670,000.00 settled in process of Adjustment $3,117,101.00 
New York City, New York Trust Premiums on Unterminated Risks 903,703.66 

Companies and Bank Stocks.... 1,783,700.00/ Certificates of Profits and Interest 
Stocks and Bonds of Railroads.. 2,832,463.65 WEE kc eedececeesccccenscecece 273,130.05/ 
Other Securities............eee0+. 386,185.00} Return Premiums Unpaid........ 108,696.58 
Special Deposits in Banks and eneeee Ber Deis c caccvcecvcceces 76,949.12 

ae 2,000,000.00 | Re-insurance Premiums on Termi- 
Real Estate cor. Wall and William RN Bi cccccedcicucvcevese 215,595.72 

Streets and Exchange Place, con- Claims not Settled, including Com- 

CREE GENEID. ccccvccccnvscsccece 4,299,426.04 DOMORTEEE, .COBe ccccncccesecerece 113,375.72 
Real Estate on Staten Island (held Certificates of Profits Ordered Re- 

under provisions of Chapter 481, deemed, Withheld for Unpaid 

Laws of 1887) 75,000.00 PEED occccuccenceseeneseve 22,557.84 
Premium Notes.. 660,314.60] Income Tax Withheld at the Source 1,230.36 
Bills Receivable 788,575.31 | Suspense Account..........+..+06- 5,899.75 
Oash in hands of European Bank- Certificates of Profits Outstanding 7,187,370.00 

ers to pay losses under policies 

payable in foreign countries.... 256,610.85 
GRE GR BeGBeccccccscocsscecseces 1,695,488.03 
BOOED cvcccevecceccecceseceecocce 135,000.00 

$15,582,763.48 $12,025,609.80 


natural law, but under laws not yet 
fully understood, for he seems to assert 
that a miracle that would contradict 
natural law is impossible. He finds it 
reasonable and natural that the church 
in the earliest period succeeding Paul 
should have developed a doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth, but he does not hold it 
essential to faith. 


The. Meaning of Personal Life, by Newman 
Smyth. Scribner. $2. 
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NEW HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 


200 Ld id Ld 2. 00 Li 3. 00 Ld 
100 i) Ld Ld 2.50 i] 4.00 Ld Ld 
oC” - “3.00to5.00" 450° “ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 
Sample Rooms 


ms r ra 
jee } New Unique Cafes and 
if ty Eo Cabaret Excellente 




















Fazon’s Dramatic Index is an invalu- 
able annual for all needing information on 
stage affairs. It contains references to 
magazine articles, biographic notes, lists of 
books on the drama, and also what has 
been difficult to come at, a record of the 
prominent moving picture plays. (Boston 
Book Company, $4.) 

In spite of the index, with familiar com- 
posers a-plenty, Geraldine Farrar’s My 
Favorite Songs will be something of an un- 
explored country to the average student. 
These unworn songs of some of the best of 
ancient and modern music are a welcome 
relief and are well worth some effort 
to become acquainted with them. (Dit- 
son, $1.) 

Collections of music for elementary 
work are discouragingly prone to be stere- 
otyped and commonplace, but the two vol- 
umes Something to Play and Something ‘to 
Sing are fairly free from the expected 
triteness and the critical notes on the songs 
in the latter are suggestive. Sprinkled 
thruout are some really good things. (Dit- 
son, 75c. each.) 

The workmanship of Theodore Dreiser’s 
Plays of the Natural and.the Supernatural 
is excellent. But what is the author 
trying to get at? The reader’s im- 
pression is somewhat like the remarks of 
the “Power of Physics’: “Deep below 
deep! High above high! No beginning, no 
end! No end—no beginning!” But that is 
not nonsense. (Lane, $1.25.) 


One of the most interesting of the Ter- 
centenary publications is A Book for 
Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, by O. L. 
Hatcher. This describes customs, scenes, 
dress, furniture, contemporary pageants, 
and is lavishly illustrated. Aside from its 
immediate use, it is a delightful and valu- 
able collection of all sorts of Shake- 
spearean miscellany.’ (Vutton, $2.) 
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A booklet by Richard T. Stevenson, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, entitled Mis- 
sions versus Militarism, argues eloquently 
the thesis that Christianity is the cure of 
war, and urges the missionary campaign. 
(Abingdon Press, 50 cents.) 

The Afflictions of the Righteous, by W. 
B. McLeod, is made up of sermons on the 
Book of Job. Learning, vigorous reason- 
ing, and enthusiasm characterize these in- 
terpretations wrought out in the light of 
Christian truth. (Doran, $1.50.) 

In Jerusalem to Rome, Professor Charles 
F. Sitterly gives a new translation of the 
Acts of the Apostles in the language and 
style of present day English. The result is 
an, attractive and self-explanatory transla- 
tion of the book. (Abingdon Press, $1.50.) 


It is difficult to trace The Dawn of Re- 
ligion in the Mind of the Child, but Edith 
.. Read Mumford gives us valuable aid. 
The author is a student of child psychol- 
ogy, and a sympathetic interpreter of chil- 
dren’s actions, impulses and questionings. 
(Longmans, Green, 90 cents.) 

The Work and Teachings of the Apostles, 
by Charles F. Kent, is the latest addition 
to the valuable Historical Bible series of 
textbooks for Bible study. It has the same 
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1916 Acousticon 


Gover Harnd M. D., writes us—*The R. 
ACOUSTICON recently received is so 


almost anew invention. My use of various m 
has mee me ie the — eae joy et em 
is 


us 
entirely at our risk, without LS 
give the ng ACOUBTICON | 
own 


DEPOSIT FR EE EXPENSE 
All you 


need to is to write sa goote ng that you 
deat and 74 will try the byte USTICO. e trial will will a 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! bee, should mot mane us 


en a i 
tter what you hav past, send 
your free tri of the "ACOUSTICON today and con- 
—you alone to dec’ Address 
Generel Acoustics. 1320 CandlerBldg, NewYork 


Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 








“AL. my life every magazine 
I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into a store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AMBROSE PEALE 
/in the delightful play 

“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE“ 

By Rei Conner t Momye kt nggemaats 


Boston Garter 
SiLK BoC’ 7 7 Dead sTco. 


LISLE 26c¢ JOSTON 














BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
Free. 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. 


excellent qualities of arrangement, transla- 
tion, and historical interpretation as the 
preceding volumes. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


The Great Revival in the West, 1797- 
1805, by Catharine C. Cleveland, gives a 
eareful historical survey of the religious 
conditions in the West prior to 1800, and 
a full account of the leaders, extent, phe- 
nomena, and results of this great religious 
awakening. (Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.) 


The Apostles’ Creed, by Dr. David J. 
Burrell, comprises a series of addresses or 
essays ‘of a dogmatic and homiletic char- 
acter based on the various words and 
phrases of this great symbol of the Chris- 
tian faith. The exposition is strictly or- 
thodox and uncompromising. (American 
Tract Society, $1.) 


The Law of Human Life, by Elijah V. 
Brookshire, is an octavo volume of 471 
pages and is composed of a series of pre- 
dictions on biblical characters whose his- 
tory is treated as symbolical of religious 
life and experience. This will be approved 
by adepts in biblical exegesis after the 
manner of the Swedish Seer. (Putnam, 
$2.50.) 

The New Home Missions, Dr. Harlan 
Paul Douglass regards as a group of church 
activities having for their end the Chris- 
tianization of the United States. Thus con- 
ceived, the social problems of country and 
city, racial developments and immigration 
become the central features of the mission 
program. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 60 cents.) 

The Centennial History of the American 
Bible Society, by H. O. Dwight, tells of the 
greatest auxiliary force there is in all 
Protestant religious work the world over, 
This enterprize began with printing 6000 
Bibles in one language, and issued in its 
hundredth year over 6,000,000 Bibles and 
portions of the Bible, in 164 tongues. 
(Maemillan, 2 vols., $2.) 
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AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type~ 
writer—latest Model 5, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 
metal case. 

REE TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
Send a little | bit each month until our small price 
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Among the sincere little lyrics that make 
up Muriel Kinney’s Rainbow Gold, is a 
lullaby, Bide a Wee, which is charming 
and a bit out of the ordinary in conception. 
(Badger, $1.) 

In Wild Apples Jeanne Robert Fos- 
ter is no Imagist, and she clings still 
to form. She is best in objective verse, 
and of this, one chooses first the lines on 
the “William P. Frye” that well speak the 
feeling of those who know the sailing ves- 
sels of our “down east.” (Boston: Sher- 
man, French, $1.) 


Five Men and Pompey, Sertorius, Du- 
cullus, Crasus, Cicero and Caesar, are live, 
interesting figures in Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s blank verse, and more picturesque 
and dramatic, we venture, than if he had 
used the vers libre he likes so well. They 
are new Lays of Ancient Rome in soberer 
meter. (Boston: Four Seas Company, 60 
cents.) 


The Path of Dreams recalls the writings 
of Whittier’s early companions. But 
George M. McClellan, when he writes of 
his own people, does more than make a 
beginning in poetry. The strength of feel- 
ing and yet the restraint with which he 
writes of the negro in such poems as The 
Feet of Judas and Decoration Day makes 
for noble verse. (Louisville, Kf¢.: Morton, 

1.50.) 

Profiles, by Arthur Ketchum, has a 
group of those naive few line impressions 
that stand to poems as sketch book draw- 
ings do to pictures. But these are as 
finished in form as they are unfinished in 
thought, and there are other poems to 
which one returns gladly. (Badger, $1.) 


We are glad to welcome the new edi- 
tions of Vachel Lindsay’s prose and poetry 
—say, rather, all poetry, whatever the form 
—General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven and Adventures While Preach- 
ing the Gospel of Genius. He understands 

our prairie people as _ writers do. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25 and $1. 








Moore’s 
Larger Stock 
Loose Leaf 
Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 12x11, 814x114, 8x10 


If you are looking for an attractive offer 
of a Loose Leaf Outfit—Ledger—Journal— 
Cash Book—Factory Costs—in fact any kind 
of a record—inform us as to your needs, 


We then will show you what 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


can do for you. You will be pleased. 


ig (010) sd 
MODERN 
ME THODS 








This book of 160 pages of instruction and 
information on Loose Leaf Bookkeeping 
mailed FREE on request. 


Moore’s Smaller Stock 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Sizes. 
11x84 Loose Le af Minute Books 


8x10 Factory Costs 
6x9% ” ** Order Books 
5x8 ” ** Handy Books for all pur- 


poses 

3x64 =“ ** Salesman’s record books 

and 40 other forms that may be used in 
these sizes, 


Our Loose Leaf Books will fill your every need 


John C. Moore Corporation 
946 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839 
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I?'s a “‘painter’s varnish — 
but that doesn’t mean that you 
can’t use it yourself—and 
MOST SATISFACTORILY 
—on floors, furniture or wood 
work, and for all other'uses out- 
doors andin. We arenowsup- 
plying it in small cans for your 
convenience. Send for booklet. 
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EFFICIENCY 








PRACTICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


The choice of Mr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins to succeed President Ernest 
Fox Nichols as the head of Dartmouth 
College is recognition of the growing 
importance of social organization and 
of one who has achieved remarkable 
distinction in this field, notwithstand- 
ing he is less than forty years of age. 
In deciding upon their new president, 
the trustees declared their belief that 
“the function of the modern college 
president is even more to codérdinate 
the work of scholarly men to the end 
of preparing young people for life than 
himself to set an example in research 
and discovery.” The new president, how- 
ever, is likely to do both. While he was 
an undergraduate at Dartmouth, Presi- 
dent William J. Tucker recognized his 
promise of conspicuous ability and ap- 
pointed him secretary to the president. 

In 1910 Mr. Hopkins resigned his 
secretaryship to become a_ student 
and practitioner of applied economics, 
and the practical results he has ob- 
tained during the past six years have 
brought him into the front rank of in- 
terpreters of the problems involved in 
the relation of employment and em- 
ployees, viewed from the standpoint of 
management. For the Western Electric 
Company, of Chicago; the Filene De- 
partment Store, Boston; the American 
Felt Company, Boston; the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, of Philadelphia, and 
later the New England Telephone Com- 
pany, of Boston, he has done remark- 
able things as an “expert on human re- 
lations,” and he has sounded the same 
practical note in his new capacity. 
“Dartmouth’s progress,” he says, “has 
always been most marked during the 
periods demanding intelligent service, 
and the immediate needs of a dis- 
traught world must be accepted as the 
compelling opportunity of the college.” 


HOW TO BUY ADVERTISING 


Advertising is no longer a haphazard 
matter of guess work, and rule of 
thumb. It has developed into an art— 
it would hardly be too much to say a 
science. The wise national advertiser 
seeking publicity no longer maps out 
his course guided by his own personal 
whims or dazzled by sparkling gener- 
alities or wild claims as to circulations. 
The modern advertiser demands accu- 
rate, specific information as to what 
each periodical has to offer in extent 
of circulation and in kind of readers. 
He wants to know what his money is 
buying. One of the most effective 
agencies at the service of the adver- 
tiser today in his quest for effective 
publicity is the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. This independent, impartial 
organization with a membership com- 
posed of advertisers and periodical 
publishers, examines the circulation 
books of the periodicals that belong to 
it, at irregular and unexpected inter- 
vals in the same way that Federal 
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bank examiners descend upon national 
banks. Thru the bureau’s work the 
advertiser knows the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about 
the circulation of each periodical avail- 
ing itself of the bureau’s service. Such 
service as the Audit Bureau provides 
is an exceedingly interesting example 
of the application in modern business 
of efficiency methods. The annual meet- 
ing of the bureau has just been held in 
Chicago, and the former officers and 
board of directors—with a single ex- 
ception—were reélected. The officers of 
the bureau are: Louis Bruch, American 
Radiator Company, president; Curtis 
P. Brady, Woman’s World, first vice- 
president; A. W. Erickson, The Erick- 
son Company, Inc., second vice-presi- 
dent; M. F. Harris, Armour & Co., sec- 
retary; Hopewell L. Rogers, Chicago 
Daily News, treasurer; Russell R. 
Whitman, managing director. The 
board of directors includes: Frank E. 
Long, Farmer’s Review; W. B. Cher- 
ry, Merrell- Soule Company; Stanley 
Clague, Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Com- 
pany; F. R. Davis, General Electric 
Company; F. C. Grandin, Postum Cer- 
eal Company; O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Company; Frank C. Hoyt, The 
Outlook; Charles F. Jenkins, Farm 
Journal; Emery Mapes, Cream of 
Wheat Company; L. B. Jones, Eastman 
Kodak Company; S. C. Dobbs, Coca- 
Cola Company; M. C. Robbins, Jron 














PRESIDENT HOPKINS OF DARTMOUTH 


Age; E. R. Shaw, Practical Engineer; 
F. H. Squier, Pabst Brewing Company; 
William Wrigley, Jr., William Wrigley, 
Jr., Company; Lafayette Young, Des 
Moines Capital. 


REPRESENTING UNCLE SAM 


Striking tribute to the value of an 
efficient consular service was given at 
a recent meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, held in London for the pur- 
pose of finding means of stimulating 
the foreign trade of the empire. Dur- 
ing an outspoken discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the various consular 
services two delegates stated that they 
had failed altogether to get certain in- 
formation concerning their business 
from British representatives, who they 
naturally assumed could supply it. 
The sequel was that the delegates ulti- 
mately applied to the American con- 
suls, and in each case were willingly 
and promptly supplied with the desired 
information. In view of the much 
higher salaries which Great Britain 
pays her consular representatives, as 
compared ‘with the United States, the 
British business men did some hard 
thinking. 


EYES IN THE AIR 


“Eyes in the air,” which are claimed 
to have given the German fleet its ad- 
vantage in the North Sea battle, have 
other than military uses. Walter Niles, 
an American aviator who recently re- 
turned from Japan, was flying over 
Mineola, Long Island, when, from a 
hight of over a thousand feet, he saw 
flames bursting from the roof of a 
house. Trees concealed the fire from 
people who were working in a field less 
than a block away. Dropping within 
shouting distance, the airman warr.ed 
them of the fire, and having seen an 
alarm duly turned in, circled off into 
the air again. Niles was trying out a 
new high-power battleplane. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 


Commenting editorially on the for- 
mation of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, the St. Louis Watchman says: 
“By all means let us have efficiency; but 
let us bear in mind that it is not some- 
thing we are going to come by in 
merely mastering the instrumentalities 
ot work. The human will is the control- 
ling element and has to be rightly 
schooled and directed or there 
is a primal wastage that no perfection 
of system can overcome.” “Seven little 
girls of one family up in Saskatchew.n, 
Canada, made up their minds,” the 
writer concludes, ‘“‘to do without cardy 
and also to do their mother’s washing, 
so that each might be able to defray 
the expenses of a child that is prepar- 
ing for baptism over in Africa—$5 in 
each case. Here was initiative, zest and 
work, and here the sesame to genuine 
efficiency.” 














